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1 
HERAT AND THE SCHAH OF PERSIA. 

T is not creditable Xo an influential writer that, from dis- 

_ relish for inquiry or from mere weariness of 4 particy 
subject, he should identify himself with that laziness of the 

blic mind which it is his first duty to overcome. We are 
surprised to find the Times, whose articles, on India. a 
usually among the best which it publishes affecting a ord 
of jovial ignorance on the subject of Herat and its present 
situation. ' There are thousands of persons, no doubt, ready 
to sympathize with the journalist who complains. that, one,o 
the Useful Knowledge Society's maps 
while another gives it: to. Cabool, os who. pooh-poohs our 
endeavour to scare away the’ Schah of Persia’ from’ ‘lis 
intended prey as a wanton interference in a barbarous 
quarrel; but against the ignorant, apathy) of| the many /i 
would be as well to set. the firm impression of everybotl 
who knows anything whatever about India, that a danger 
of the first magnitude is impending over our Empire from 
Herat.’ The cloud may not be bigger than a man’s hand, 
but, if it be not conjured away, we may live to see the 
whole of the heavens black and torn with tempest. 

It may, seem a fanciful and oyverstrained analogy, if we 
compare British India to the British islands, in respéc 
imperviousness to attack from without. Yet the recently 
completed subjugation of the entire Peninsula, the mili 
feebleness of the races who touch’ it ‘on the east,’ and t 
mighty barrier which skirts it on the north, place it 'in‘a 
arg of inaccessibility almost equal to that of Great 

ritain. Naval attack may still be feared, and, when we 
lose our naval superiority, we shall lose’ Hindostan ; ‘but; in 
that event, we shall probably be contending against ‘a foreign, 
foe on our own soil. But the parallel between the island 
and the peninsula fails in one point. At the north-west 
angle of the latter, risés a ‘high table-Jahd comic 
with the plains below by a number of passes, down whic 
four successive swarms of conquerors have descended to sub- 
jugate India: To establish'the importance of these passey it i 
not necessary to say more than that they exist—that they ope 
to our only formidable enemies the only road to India—that 

ey are not in our own hands—and that almost any amount 
of hostile préparation might proceed, without our knowled 
at their upper éxtremity. ‘The destinies of British Tada 
are, in fact, as certainly wrapt up in the plateau of Affghan- 
istan as were the destinies of Greece in the mountain-plains 
of Macedonia. “Nearly twenty years ago, we made a despe- 
tate attempt to possess ourselves of the country which ‘is to 
decide our future, and to bring under our direct rule the 

races ‘whith inhabit it.’ “We failed, from ‘any 
fake of object, but from a miscalculation of resources; and 
we then deliberately: determined to exchange the plan of 
direct subjugation for a system which left Affghanistan and 

Cabool to the guardianship of their native inhabitants. We 
made up our minds that, the sentinels of India should be med 
coke love of independence and horror of extrinsic control 
we had. ourselves. tested, by a too costly experiment, The 
gestion to be the guard in'the 

techamber of our Empire shall be relieved by doub 
friends or downright enemies 

Tf anybody wishes’ to: know) the: relation; of Herat 
the countries on either side of it, he had better consult, 
the Useful Knowledge Society’s maps, but the recently trans- 


lated Jo ” of, an intelligent Frenchman, | 
Is to India.!! The: table-land of the Affghans has to be ap- 


nomena on every side but one, through howling deserts or 
practicable highlands ; but, towards Herat, it has, properly 


Speaking, no-frontier at all. An easy and uninterrupted 
ian of.roads leads from the capital of Persia,to Herat, 
and fron Herat to Ghumié, Cabool city, and Jeltalabad,” Any: 


| 


_ potentate who is in possession of Herat, and has troops to spare, 
has only to take advantage of the incidental opportunities 
afforded him by the cupidity, the jealousies, and the dissen- 
sions of the A ffghan chiefs, to place himself by a surprise in 
‘exactly the same situation in which our own troops found 
themselves after their first splendid successes. The retribution 
which followed close afterwards will never overtake the master 
of Herat, for so admirable a basis of operations will secure 
him against the frantic efforts of Affghan patriotism. Hence 
it is of overwhelming importance that Herat should be in 
_Affghan hands, or, at all events, that it should never be occu- 
pied by a military Power strong enough to attempt a war 
of conquest. In fact, until about two years ago, it was ex- 
actly in the position most favourable for British Indian in- 
terests. The city, with its territory, had fallen under the 
power of a separate dynasty, too weak to entertain serious 
designs against the liberties of Affghanistan, but possessed 
of sufficient. power to defend itself against a foreign invader. 
It promises, however, to end as all Oriental dynasties end. 
The last representative of the stock is weak, sensual, and 
cowardly, and a powerful neighbour instantly determines 
that the inheritance shall be his. The Schah of Pesta, 
| once before driven away from the walls of Herat by English 
energy, is attempting to reduce it by famine. The Zimies 
says that a not very accurate map places Herat in his domi- 
nions. Just so—and we dare say a map might be found which 
gave Neufchitel to Prussia. Persian monarchs have really 
at different times been lords of Herat ; but the Affghans, 
like the Swiss, are unwilling that a claim, broken by a long 
prescription of independence, shall be enforced to the jeopardy 
of their freedom. As to the nature of our own right to 
second the Affghans, it may be described in a single sen- 
tence :—Herat is the key of Affghanistan, and Affghanistan 
is the door of India. _ 

“The Scran is bound by treaty not to attack Herat, which 
puts an end to the moral question. On the other hand, the 
considerations of policy which forbid our allowing him to 
réduce it’ are multitudinous. Decrepit as the Persian Go- 
vernment may be for the better purposes of administration, 
it is still a Government which controls a vast territory, and 
has‘a large standing army atits command. The Scwau, once 
in possession of Herat, would have many more than sufficient 
soldiers to reduce the rest of Affghanistan, Even were he not 
in a position to draw upon other resources than his own king- 
dom supplies, he would still be within a very few years of 
reigning in Jellalabad and Ghuzné. But the truth is, for 
purposes of conquest in Affghanistan, he would have at his 
disposal every rouble which could be spared from the Russian 
secret service money. ‘This monarch is little less completel 
the vassal of Russia than the petty princes of Mingrelia, though 
his submission is voluntary. He is permanently acted upon 
by two igreat: ahimosities—antipathy to the English, and 
antipathy to the Turks. He hates the English, because he 
believes that they aim at universal empire in the East, and 
fears that their fortunate star will in time conduct them 
across Affghanistan into Persia. He hates the Turks, from 
religious bigotry and traditional rivalry. Both hatreds con- 
tribute to throw him into the’ arms of Russia, the common 
antagonist of Turkey and of England. There is, indeed, but 
little doubt that he would have declared war inst the 
Turks and their Allies two years ago, had he not thought, 
or been persuaded, that his best policy was to ize this 
campaign against Herat.. The Peace, and the Peace only, 
has prevented the success. of a craftily-imagined and most 
dangerous scheme. - 

‘© /MWe are under no obligation to defend the wisdom of the 
expedition devised by the Indian Government and the Board 
of Control, for raising the siege of Herat. There is certainly 
oné obvious objection to it. It is a close and almost servile 


copy of an experiment which was successful on a former 
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occasion ; and when the Scan, who has been once before 
driven away from Herat by an English expedition to the 
Persian Gulf, makes a second attempt on the same city, hé 
susely: must be considered as having made up his mind to 
brave the consequences of another landing on his coasts. But 
that there is an urgent necessity for frightening him or 
forcing him from the siege, we think we have proved ; and 
indeed, if Englishmen any proper sense of the mission 
assigned to them by their Imperial domination over Hindo- 
stan, the point would require no proof, and it would be an 
insult to offer one. Although, however, Diew me Ta dunné 
is a form of words which has little meaning to our country- 
men, they pretty well understand the superiority of a 


small expenditure over a great one. If any considerable’ 


vart of Affghanistan once falls into the hands of the 

ersians, the first consequence will be an item of a million 
or so sterling in the Indian Budget for the erection of one or 
two first-class fortresses in the Punjaub, at least of equal 
magnitude with Varna and Schumla, The handful of Eng- 
lishmen who reign in India over a hundred millions of sub- 


jects to whom they are aliens in blood, language, and religion, | 


will need to protect their exposed frontier at least as effi- 
ciently as the powerful Mahomedan aristocracy which rules 
in European Turkey. However much our administration may 
be preferable to that of the Turks, our situation resembles 
theirs in many respects ; and the parallel may at least serve 
to remind us that, less than four years ago, we went to war 
with Russia to protect Turkey against precisely the same 
owe which now menaces our own Indian Empire from 
erat. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


HE fortunate inhabitants of the Central American 
countries have lately contributed more than their ordi- 
nary proportion to contemporary history. In the South, an 
English squadron is about to remind the Government of 
New Granada that there are limits even to the licence in 
which the young Spanish Republics have habitually indulged 
themselves at the expense of their English creditors, A few 
weeks since, a Commissioner from ye wag rw coolly proposed 
to his Government the annexation of the Isthmus for the secu- 
vity of overland passengers. Lord PALMERSTON may perhaps 
be desirous to suggest to New Granada that England, as well 
as the United States, may be a powerful friend or enemy ; 
and, should the report of the proposed demonstration be con- 
firmed, there is little doubt that Mr. Prerce will be sud- 
denly impressed with feelings of solicitude for the indepen- 
dence of the Republic which he has threatened. “Our 
enemies,” as his official organ courteously designates the 
English nation, will not be allowed, without noisy remon- 
stvances, to coerce a part of the destined area of freedom, 
It is to be hoped that the case for interference will be clear 
and satisfactory, or that the menace will produce its effect 
without the necessity of a resort to actual compulsion. 
Somewhat farther to the North, the illustrious WALKER is 
employed in the education of his intended subjects in sani- 
tary principles, The war which he has undertaken for the 
extension of civilization and of slavery has produced its 
natural result in an inereased mortality by wounds and 
disease ; and in the absence of native adherents, the Filibus- 
ters have little leisure or inclination to bury the dead. But an 
American adventurer is seldom at a loss for a resource. The 
General or some of his associates, probably retain a 
vague recollection, from their school days, of Popz’s 
Homer, and of the mighty funeral pile which was erected for 
the obsequies of Parrocius. If Rome, and Troy, and Utica 
are revived in provireial towns of the North, there is evi- 
dently no reason why classical usages should not be repro- 
duced in Nicaragua. All Christendom has, it is true, buried 
its dead for eighteen hundred years; but burning is, in some 
respects, a more graceful custom, and it is at least equally 
ancient, The Presipent accordingly proposes, without hesi- 
tation, a measure which would probably cost the Emperor of 
Russia his throne, It is not certain whether combustion is 
te be compulsory or spontaneous in Central America, but 
those who wish to secure the good opinion of the Government 
will undoubtedly adopt the Pagan ceremonial. The reasons 
alleged for the innovation are characteristically humorous 
in their mixture of utilitarianism with sentimental fustian. 
A portion of the argument might have been taken from a 
speech of RoBesPigRRE at some Republican festival—the 
remainder has all the imposing gravity of a modern Blue- 
book. The process by which decomposition’ tends to affect 


the health of the living is explained with a fulness which is 
robably copied from seme report on intramural interments ; 
ut the most eloquent part of the official dovument contains 
an appeal to Nicaraguan hero-worship.. The amazed popu-: 
lation is reminded of the pride with which it will hereafter 


preserve the urns containing the ashes of the departed great, 


Who would not, they are asked, be glad to carry about the: 
relics of WasHineton? The French nation, some years ago, 
sent a frigate to St. Helena to bring back the remains of 
Napoteon. In order that the illustrious may live meta-) 
horically, and that the humble may literally avoid deadly: 
fection, it is the duty of Nicaragua to offer an example to’ 
a prejudiced world. 

If the astonished natives"were in the habit of engaging in 
newspaper controversies, and if they were at liberty to ques- 
tion the policy of their liberator, they might reply that the 
space between the two great oceans is large enough to oo 
tain even the victims of filibustering enlightenment. Nica 
ragua, with its deserts and forests, has no occasion for intra~ 
mural burials.) Many a Kensal Green might be found in’ 
those regions, exempt even from the expense of ground-rent ; 
and the Church, they might add, which has instructed them 
in all the religion which they recognise, provides no ritual for 
the ceremonies of the funeral pile. An antique urn may bée 
graceful in its outline, but the graves of their forefathers are 
not the less sacred because they cannot be carried about in 
procession. Of great men, there has not hitherto been such 
a supply in that part of the world as to place their admirers 
in any practical difficulty. The Central Americans have yet 
their present to discover ; and if WALKER is to be’ 
their Napouzon, they will probably be willing to allow him) 
an exceptional privilege of incremation, There was a time’ 
when the bones of great criminals were burnt as a mode of 
striking terror into their imitators ; and the PREsIDENT may’ 
claim a similar privilege, as a recognised hero, without any 
serious offence to the feelings of his subjects. 

On the shores of the Caribbean Sea, Bentiien is engaged. 
in more prosaic and practical business, The treaty with 
England, which has lately been published, finally disposes of 
a portion of the questions which have occupied diplomatists 
so long. The western part of the Mosquito shore is to be 
incorporated in the territories of the Republic, and the 
Indians, in whose name it has been claimed, are to receive a 
pecuniary compensation for a loss which is little more than 
nominal, If there were any Nicaraguan Government with 
which a similar arrangement could be effected in the south- 
east, there would be every reason to hope that the Mosquito 
Protectorate, with all its attendant inconveniences, had 
finally disappeared. These poor Indians will probably die 
out in a few generations ; and, in the meantime, they will 
have little to do with the Government to which they will 
nominally be subject. The so-called King had long since 
granted away the greater fy of their territories to English 
traders and adventurers. A merchant-captain would advance 
a few dollars to the King, or give him a passage from 
one part of the coast to another; and at all times he was 
ready to supply an unlimited quantity of rum, After a time, 
civilization made itself felt in the form of dunning applica- 
tions ; and the potentate, like many other spendthrifts, was 
delighted to find that, instead of paying, he might still obtain 
more money and more spirituous liquors. The territories 
which he had been taught to call his own brought in no 
revenue, and produced no rum ; but his English friends were 
welcome to accept his mark or signature to long conveyances 
which they happened by accident to have ready in their 
pockets. Some of these documents purport to give the 
grantees a title to districts as | as half-a-dozen English 
counties ; and the whole of the Mosquito shore, with some 
trifling exceptions, was finally disposed of in the same manner, 
No court of law or equity in the world would have held such 
transactions valid ; but in Mosquito there is no law, and 
so there are no courts. A rude substitute for an equitable 
jurisdiction was provided by an English Consul, who caused 
one of the kings to rescind all the grants of his predecessor, 
on the highly probable ground that he was drunk when he 
executed them. In the mean time, however, vested interests 
somewhat less iniquitous than the original titles, had grown 
up—there were purchasers of approximate bona fides, and, in 
some instances, large sums had been expended in attempts at 
improvement. On the part of the claimants, it was forcibly 
urged that the colonization of the country by Euro 
afforded the only chance of redeeming it from the wilder- 
ness. The English Government, which formed the natural. 
court of appeal from the various disputants, could only con- 
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sider the general interests of the country, which were sub- 
stantially identical with those of the titular king. 

These land-claims form the subject-matter of several 
The Government of Hon- 
duras binds i carry out engagements, positive or 
implied, which have been already entered into in tho mines of 
the Mosquitos ; and the confirmation of any portion of the 

ts will be so far innocuous that the new proprietors can 
only render their territory available by settling on it, or by 
disposing of it to genuine colonists. Whatever may be 
the result, England is well rid of a responsibility which in- 
volved no counterbalancing advantage. 


THE WAY THE MONEY GOES. 


VERYTHING in France, from the construction of a 
trunk line of railway to the dissection of an ox, is re- 
gulated by authority; and it is therefore quite natural 
that the Minister or Pustic Works should preface a 
report to the Emperor with the statement that the Govern- 
ment is called upon to determine the degree of activity to 
be given for the ensuing year to railway enterprise. M. 
Rovuer’s report, however, contains a réswmé of the railway 
history of France which does no great credit to the com- 
mercial sagacity of the Imperial regulators. When a great 
speculator finds himself in difficulties, his first impulse is to 
keep up appearances, and to draw upon the future by a reck- 
less increase of e diture. He takes new contracts, 
right and left, at home and abroad. He increases the splen- 
dour of his domestic establishment. He commences new 
and costly improvements of his estate, and manifests his 
unshaken resolution by prosecuting with double energy 
the litigation in which he is sure to be involved. France 
has been of late very much in the same position. During 
the troubled interval between the Revolution of February 
and the cowp détat, her commerce had perceptibly declined, 
and her resources had become uncomfortably straitened. 
With a courage that was most creditable to the Em- 
PeRoR's government, he did not allow the prospect of 
pecuniary difficulties to stand in the way of the duty 
which he owed to Europe with respect to the Russian 
aggression upon Turkey. The war was never stinted for 
lack of funds, and the energies of the country were 
skilfully and successfully appealed to, to furnish the means 
of carrying on the contest. With such a drain upon her 
resources, one would have expected to see France unusually 
careful in entering upon new commercial undertakings. 
Precisely the reverse, however, has been the fact ; and the 
years of war have witnessed a more excessive development 
of speculation, and a larger outlay upon permanent works, 
than any —— period of the same duration. 

As if there were no end to the available capital of the 
country, every encouragement has been given to societies like 
the Crédit Mobilier, which undertook to foster the most exten- 
sive schemes of improvement, not only within the limits of 
the Empire, but in all parts of Europe. There are few coun- 
tries in whose railway undertakings the Crédit Mobilier have 
not acquired an interest ; and even the hopeless project of 
the Ozan, which is distrusted in every other market, has been 
thought a good investment for the surplus wealth of the Paris 
Company. The enormous expenses incurred in rebuilding 
@ great part of Paris, add an appreciable sum to the grand 
total of the national expenditure. Ofall the enterprises which 
have drained the resources of France, perhaps the most legi- 
timate is the development of the railway system, which has 
become essential to her future progress; but not even the 
importance of securing the means of rapid internal communi- 
cation can justify the enormous expenditure of the last two 
years, which is enough of itself to account for the pressing 
demand for money which has made the Bank of France so 
importunate a customer of the Bank of England. It seems 
that the French Government is beginning to feel that its 
extravagance has been in excess of the powers of the country, 
and although a very serious addition to the outlay for railway 
construction is still contemplated, the Government evidently 
recognises the urgent necessity for some kind of retrenchment. 
A very clear indication of this change of policy was given by 
the recent Report of the Mrnisrer or Fuxance, which attri- 
buted the admitted commercial pressure to the existence of 
too much prosperity. It was not difficult to understand the 
inflated condition of monetary affairs which this euphemism 
was intended to indicate ; and in the moyen of M. 

we have a still less equivocal ent to 


the same effect. “ It would have been well,” says the Min1sTER 
or Pustic Works, “ if the spirit of speculation had not ex- 
posed itself to a risk by going beyond our frontiers in search 
of new enterprises”—- to which we may add, that it would 
have been as well if the Imperial Government had refrained 
a stimulating the gambling tendency which it now affects 
The official statistics of the railway works lately con- 
structed or now in progress in France are on an alarm- 
ing scale. It appears that in February, 1848, the 
length of lines open for traffic was only 1850 kilométres. 
Very little was made during the next three years ; 


but in the interval between 1851 and 1854 the length of 


the working lines had increased to 4600 kilométres, and 
concessions had been granted for others of double that ex- 
tent. Nearly 1000 kilométres were added to the completed 
lines in each of the years 1855 and 1856; and the present 
position of railway enterprise is represented by 11,250 kilo- 
métres, of which 6500 are already in operation. These 
figures are very magnificent, even when placed by the 
side of our own frantic efforts about ten years ago. Un- 
fortunately, however, the figures which represent the outlay 
are on an equally grand scale. The entire cost of the lines 
already made is stated to be upwards of 120,000,0001., of 
which more than 36,000,000/. was expended within the last 
two years. To complete the lines already conceded will, 
according to M. Rouner’s estimate, require a further outlay 
of 50,000,000l., of which it is proposed to allow upwards of 
8,000,000/. to be raised, by the issue of new scrip, in the 
year 1857. We are not rised that M. Rovwer, in ad- 
dressing the EmpEror, d ascribe the enormous results 
achieved in a time of war to the incessant action of credit 
and general prosperity, and to the progress of public confi- 
dence, or that he should appeal to them as evidence of the 
admirable activity and powerful resources of the Empire. 
To some extent his congratulations are justified ; and reckless 
as the expenditure under the Empire has been, it is impos- 
sible not to see in it a gratifying proof that the wealth of 
France is much greater than has hitherto been gm 
Still, there is a considerable deduction to be made for the 
immense contributions which these Railway Companies have 
levied upon English shareholders ; and admirable as may 
be the activity on which M. Rovuer felicitates the Emprnror, 
we should have been disposed to admire it more if it had 
been restrained within more judicious limits. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands which the lines now 
unfinished must make upon the money-market, M. Rovner 
does not hesitate to recommend the granting of new conces- 
sions for the extension of the existing system, both in the 
North and in the direction of the Pyrenees. Should this 
advice be acted upon to any considerable extent, we cannot 
venture to guess at the time when our own resources will 
cease to be straitened for the encouragement of French specu- 
lation. If the amount of English capital already sunk in the 
iron roads of France were accurately known, it might 
perhaps furnish some explanation of the steady flow of money 
from London to Paris which has become an established 
symptom of our market. Of course, we have no right to 
complain if foreign com can hold out sufficient induce- 
ments to tempt our capitalists to invest in their stock ; but, 
looking at the matter from a national rather than an 
individual point of view, the practical result is, that we are 
kept in a state of excitement and pressure, occasionally bor- 
dering on an actual crisis, for the sake of enabling a French 
Minister of Public Works to ify the credit and energy 
of his own countrymen. A wil tor, who is always 
offering you shares of fabulous value, or taking up your 
money on loans, even at excessive interest, is a rather em- 
barrassing neighbour. It may happen that, by the exercise 
of judgment, your advances may ultimately prove remune- 
rative; but in the mean time your supply of cash for current 
necessities is apt to become inconveniently small. Just 
such a neighbour has this country in Imperial France ; 
and however much we may rejoice in the extension of her 
railway accommodation, we hope that, in future, she will 
be less successful in attracting British capital even for 
legitimate undertakings. Only extreme caution can enable 
her to recover her late excessive efforts, and to escape the 
commercial crisis which must, sooner or later, follow extra- 
vagant expenditure ; and we should have been glad to see 
a more decided disposition on the part of the ar. 
Government to check the speculative mania which, if con- 
tinued, must bring deep distress upon France and no small 
inconvenience upon ourselves. 
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NEUFCHATEL. 


LTHOUGH the Swiss Confederation, representing 
cluster of Republics in the heart of Europe, is not, per- 
haps, regarded with peculiar predilection by the Continental 
Governments, it has little reason to fear foreign intervention ; 
and the King of Prussta, notwithstanding the bellicose tone 
of his speech at the opening of the Chambers, will probably 
have to content himself with the assurance that his “indis- 
putable rights” to Neufchatel are as fully recognised by poli- 
tical antiquarians as his “moderation and forbearance” are 
applauded by prudent statesmen. Neither France nor Austria 
can desire to see the influence of a rival established in the 
Alps, nor will either Power seriously concur in enforcing 
the obsolete and inconvenient pretensions of King Freperic 
Wituam. The Swiss enjoy, however, a better security for 
their independence than the mutual jealousies of their 
powerful neighbours. A nation which can bring 100,000 
men into the field, and which is ready at any moment to 
defend its rights, has no reason to fear frequent encroach- 
ments. The events of 1847 sufficiently show the strength of 
the Federation to resist external dictation. The Sonderbund 
was openly favoured by Austria, and countenanced by the 
Government of France—its case was plausible, and the hostile 
attitude of the two parties seemed to offer unusual facilities 
for foreign intervention—but the great body of the nation 
was resolved at all hazards to crush the germs of civil war, 
and to anticipate extraneous interference. The forces of 
the dissentient cantons were dispersed, the Jesuits were sent 
out of the country, and Austria was reduced to the necessity 
of offering fruitless remonstrances, instead of trying the 
dangerous issue of war. A similar policy on the part of 
Switzerland will probably lead to results not less satisfac- 
tory in the case of Neufchitel. The representatives of the 
Federal Government will doubtless be willing to discuss the 
Prussian claims with the utmost patience and gravity; but 
the immediate suppression of the insurrection, and the cap- 
ture of its principal leaders, have obviated the dangers which 
might, under other circumstances, have resulted from diplo- 
matic delays. Notwithstanding the applications which have 
been made to Bavaria and to Baden to permit the passage 
of Prussian troops through their territories, the King will 
not engage single-handed in an invasion of Switzerland, and 
none of his allies will help him, except in his efforts to 
escape from an undignified submission to irresistible circum- 
stances. Diplomacy, like paper money, is highly convenient 
when there is no doubt that it is convertible, on occasion, 
into the specie of force; and Switzerland is certain of 
being fairly treated by other States as long as the nation is 
able and willing to fight. 

The Prussian demand for the unconditional release of the 
Neufchatel prisoners can scarcely have been put forward in 
earnest. If there is one principle which, more strongly than 
any other, has been asserted by the Continental Sovereigns, it 
is that which is implied by their uniform treatment of mal- 
contents who resist established authority. The divine right of 
Governments renders them provisionally sacred, even when 
they have only a de facto existence. The insurgents against 
the short-lived French Republic are still, in many instances, 
suffering imprisonment or exile ; and those who resisted the 
coup @état, before the new system was three days old, are 
at this moment obnoxious to the penalties of their dulness 
in failing to recognise and accept the restoration of order. The 
most obdurate Royalist can scarcely dispute that the cantonal 
Government of Neufchatel enjoyed an existence which, how- 
ever wrongful, was nevertheless actual. Count PourTa.es 
and his associates might have been justified by success, but 
their failure reduces their enterprise to an evident violation 
of the Jaw ; and a condonation of their offence, unaccompanied 
by any equivalent concession on the part of Prussia, would 
be a mistake, even if the Confederation were disposed to 
admit the Royal pretensions to their full extent. 

It is natural that the King of Prussia should remind the 
Great Powers of their formal acquiescence in his claims 
upon Neufchatel; but even German publicists must be aware 
that the doctrine assumed in the London Protocol will not 
bear too narrow an examination, nor admit of practical 
execution. Diplomatic fictions and international courtesies 
can only be tolerated on the condition that what begins in 
empty phrases should end in formal professions. The various 
Governments which acknowledged the bearing of the Treaty 
of Vienna on the question of Neufchitel are bound to confine 
themselves to an expression of the regret which no one feels 
at the failure of their benevolent wishes. The public law of 


Europe must depend either on a literal construction »of 
treaties or on considerations of general convenience. ‘The 
amalgamation of Poland with Russia was a distinct breach 
of the principal compact entered into at Vienna—the 
restoration of Napo.eon’s family to the throne is inconsistent 
with one of the most formal stipulations of the treaty—and 
the assertion of the Prussian rights in Neufchitel would 
involve the duty of enforcing elsewhere provisions incom+ 
parably more onerous and important. The experience of forty 
years has shown that territories can no longer be safely or 
prudently assigned to Sovereigns without regard to geogra- 
phical position or to the wishes of the people ; and a forei 
Principality in the heart of a Republican Confederation rt 
anomaly which it would be absurd to restore when it 
spontaneously corrected itself. The individual tastes and 
feelings of the Prussian Monarch ought to exercise no 
influence on the final settlement of the question. The vanity 
of possessing an outlying lordship, unconnected with the 
Prussian States, is a fancy which can excite little sympathy 
among statesmen ; and it is easy to show that the real strength 
of the monarchy would be in no degree impaired by the final 
loss of an insignificant title. lo 

A judicious mediator will find, in the petty insurrectiéh 
which has given rise to the present dispute, a mode of recon- 
ciling the general convenience with the dignity of the dis- 
possessed Prince. The Confederation has a consideration to 
offer for any concession which it may require, in giving ‘an 
amnesty to the unsuccessful conspirators ; and Court fidt 
terers may easily point out the chivalrous self-denial of 
sovereign who gives up his ancestral territories for the sake 
of imprudent subjects who have exposed themselves to danger 
in his cause. Prudent men will always be ready to sell'a 
claim which it is impossible to enforce, without looking too 
narrowly at the price. If, however, the simple cession of the 
Prussian title to Neufchitel should be thought to be 
too great a sacrifice, the same object may be almost as satis- 
factorily attained by an agreement to negotiate on the 
subject in dispute. As Switzerland is in possession of the 
territory, and as the Republican Government is dominant in 
the Canton, there can be no serious objection to a prolonged 
exchange of despatches which can never affect the sub- 
stance of the question. The complication and formality of 
such an arrangement, while it can do little harm, will 
probably recommend it to the professional sympathies of 
diplomatists. 

With such an understanding once established, the matter 
may safely be entrusted to the Conference, which, it is said, 
is, after all, to re-assemble at Paris. A Congress of Pleni- 
potentiaries is but little qualified to undertake the functions 
of a deliberative body. The decision of questions by a vote 
implies that those who take a part in the discussion are 
interested in the attainment of a common object, although 
they may differ in their choice of measures. Statesmen 
assembled in Conference have, for the most part, conflicting 
claims to support; and even the concessions which they may 
respectively make depend, not on an enumeration of votes, 
but on a calculation of relative forces. Should the rumour of 
an approaching Congress prove to be well founded, it may be 
assumed that the differences among the Great Powers are 
already settled in principle. England and Austria will 
assuredly not run the risk of being outvoted on the Eastern 
question, although they may have consented to some compro- 
mise calculated to restore the union which has been disturbed 
by the imprudent precipitation of France. The Congress 
may settle the details of the arrangement, but it will be the 
result, as well as the instrument, of a compact already vir- 
tually concluded. 

. There are always supplementary questions which may 
occupy the attention of a Congress in its leisure moments. The 
relations, for example, between the kingdom of Denmark and 
the German Duchies, are at present in a state of chroni¢ 
irregularity. Diplomacy will do little, however, to solve 
difficulties inherent in the nature of things, though it may 
possibly stave off premature collisions, or register temporary 
compromises. If the state of Italy is once more brought 
under discussion, the result of the ensuing deliberations may 
be confidently anticipated. In deference to France and 
England, the propriety of a friendly interference at Naples 
will be admitted, while Austria and Russia will repeat 
their protest against any practical enforcement of remon- 
strances founded on the acts of a Sovereign. Englishmen 
would be well content to dispense with the formality of a 
Congress ; but if it is necessary to acquiesce in the wish of 


| the Continental Powers, it may reasonably be hoped that 
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the result of the assemblage of diplomatists will be sub- 
stantially insignificant. The Neufchitel dispute, at least, 
will be disposed of in confurmity with equity and common 
sense. Mediating Powers, Plenipotentiaries, and Foreign 
Ministers will take the credit of the arrangement; but 
Switzerland will owe the advantage of continued inde- 
pendence to the possession of an armed force which com- 
mands a traditional respect in Europe. 


A MANCHESTER FAST MAN. 


Ww* pay a good round price for our English treatment of 
public vices. It is certainly not our purpose to con- 
test our peculiar mode of dealing with common nuisances. 
We go on the principle that we cannot suppress immorality 
Acts of Parliament or police regulations ; and perhaps we 
aiay be right. We do not—as they do in some places abroad, 
ox as was once the English custom—attempt to regulate an 
eyil which we cannot put down, for we are loth to permit 
the law even to seem to sanction vice. In one department 
of vulgar sin, we are content to allow a state of things which 
the curious foreigner, in more senses of the word than one, 
admires in the Haymarket any and every night from nine 
te two o'clock ; and, in another direction, we do not, because 
it is said we cannot, get rid, in Bennett-street, or Albemarle- 
street, or Piccadilly, of houses such as that which rejoiced in 
the euphonious title of the Berkeley Club. Gaming-houses 
and brothels are illegal—they are public nuisances—yet their 
existence as thriving properties is known to every magistrate 
and police officer in London. Every now and then, a scan- 
dalous case reveals to the general eye a state of things against 
which the law has provided what seems to be a direct and 
easy remedy, yet in the presence of which the police are utterly 
helpless, because we value more highly the commercial freedom 
of the subject than the good of the community. If, on the 
whole, we are right, we must at least be content to pay 
for the Briton’s immunity against interference with his 
privilege to ruin himself and his neighbours. We have, 
wever, by way of compensation for the obvious and noto- 
rious wrong done to the public sense of moral right in per- 
mitting houses of corruption, introduced a highly artificial 
—and, we must add, a very cumbrous—machinery for 
intercepting the profits of the gaming-house. It is one 
worthy, or at least characteristic, of a commercial nation. 
The theory of it seems to be, not so much that we desire to 
check gaming, as that we are anxious to exalt the honour of 
a bill of exchange. A man may with impunity rob another 
of twenty thousand sovereigns at a single sitting ; but a bill 
given for no consideration, having no legitimate commercial 
character, may be repudiated with success in a court of law. 
In the recent case of CULVERWELL v. SIDEBOTTOM, we were 
let into the art and mystery of a London hell only by acci- 
dent—it was the suspect character of Sipesorrom’s bill, 
not the proved infamy of ATKrNs’ house, which was before 
the jury. The verdict only went indirectly to affirm the ille- 
gality of gaming, and it mulcted, not the robber of Sme- 
Bottom, but the holder of SrpeBorrom’s illegal note. We only 
punish immorality by a series of legal fictions. A daughter's 
seduction is redressed by an action for loss of a servant's 
work—we aim at repressing concubinage by repudiating 
bonds and annuities given for an immoral consideration— 
and the only weapon against gambling is derived from 
the arsenal of the Universal Cambist. The rough common- 
sense of the country would perhaps prefer that the evil 
should take its course than that it should be dealt with in 
this costly style of ingenious circumlocution. 

The case itself, however, is an instructive one. It serves, 
though very partially perhaps, to show how some at least of the 
non-productive classes live. Judging from the Income-tax 
returns and the statistics of honest business, it is one of the 
standing wonders of English society how so many of our 
neighbours live in opulence and luxury without any visible 
means of life. One sees people who toil not, neither do they 
spin—who have neither house nor land—who neither in- 
herit nor earn fortunes—who are engaged neither in busi- 
ness nor professions—yet who have villas and broughams, and 
give dinners and balls, upon nothing. Messrs. Arkiys and 
CULVERWELL represent a class. They are not solitary specimens 
—their genus may be monstrous and exceptional, but still it 
is a class. For the single bill-discounter and hell-keeper 
who dares the terrors of Lord CampBet and his Court, there 
must be a hundred who take the better part of valour, and 


that given by the young cotton lord. The question, then, 
occurs, how many Berkeley clubs are there in London? 
ATKINS, it seems, is a nomadic variety of the mighty hunter 
of young fools. He pitches his tent, now in Piccadilly, now in 
Albemarle-street, and encamps at one time at Newmarket 
and at another at Doncaster. To the traveller over the weary 
desert of England it must be a satisfaction, as it proved to 
simple Srmpesorrom, to find an oasis of green cloth where he 
may slake his thirst for play, not only at those fountains of 
health and wealth—London and Newmarket—but at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and Chester and Leicester. We argue 
from the known to the unknown. From Arxuys the porter, 
but now of “Winsboro’ House, Brompton,” who “has a 
large amount with Scorr and Co.”—and from Davis the 
publican, from CuLVERWELL the ex-sailor, and ci-devant 
“bonnet,” and actual bill-discounter, from Pitcnuer the 
“man on the turf,” who is also a “bonnet,” and from 
“ Goopman Levi,” whoever that worthy son of Israel 
may be—we infer a whole crowd who have not yet faced 
Mr. Epwin James and a cross-examination. 

And are we to believe that Mr. Srpgnorrom, of Harwood 
Lodge, Mottram, exhausts the class of pigeons? He does not 
speak of himself as a very unusual victim. He has lost some 
26,000l., and has played some twelve or fourteen times. At 
his very first plunge into the delights of the Berkeley, he 
dropped 8000/., by way of introduction to the honours of 
gratuitous champagne. The experiment seems neither to 
have excited suspicion, nor to have stimulated remorse. He 
began this amusing series of experiments in 1847, and it was 
only in 1855 that he had had enough of it. He never on 
any single occasion won ; and, indeed, how could he, in the 
face of loaded dice, known by the name of “ despatches,” 
which made the odds just fifty to one against his ever 
winning a single sovereign? But what is remarkable is 
that he seems to have played only at intervals—*two or 
three timesa-year.” For five years at least, SipEBorrom went 
quietly dropping 5000/. a-year at Arxins’ “club.” Each 
“ visit,”. on the average, cost 2000/. This is not the history 
of an ordinary gambler’s career. We have been accustomed to 
hear play described as a passion—an infatuation—a possession, 
A gambler is said usually to give himself up to the delusion. 
Siweporrom, on the contrary, appears to have had long in- 
tervals of repose—he went into it periodically, as into any 
other speculation. He is the prosperous cotton-spinner for 360 
days in Cheshire, and the mad prodigal for five nights in 
London. We suppose this is the Manchester variety of 
the fast man. He is not very young, for he was at least 
thirty-two when he gave the last bill for 4000/_—nor very 
impetuous, for his excesses were rare, few, and far between. 
He kept hunters, but not racers. He neither betted, nor 
billiarded, nor rouletted. He did a little chicken-hazard 
occasionally—just 8000 at a time—but only at the Berkeley ; 
for he “did not go into any other gaming-houses in London.” 
Like the frail girl, he deserved pity rather than otherwise— 
his sin “ was a very little one.” SipEsorrom seems to think 
himself rather a model of self-restraint than an egregious 
example of profligacy and folly. He played, to be sure, “ once 
at Liverpool,” but “not at Manchester.” “At Chester I 
have,” he gracefully acknowledges, but, he adds with indig- 
nant virtue, “ not at Paris.” 

Nor are the specialities of the case exhausted by such a 
curious variety of the gambling manufacturer as Mr, 
Srwezorrom. ‘The trial elicited other peculiarities which 
might well have called forth some general remarks— 
and perhaps something else—from one usually so fluent 
in clap-trap moralities as the Curer-Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench. Lord CamppetL seems to have forgotten that 
a power is entrusted to him of ordering the prosecution 
of witnesses who commit open perjury in Court. Judging 
from the report, at least one witness appears to have given 
evidence which ought not to have been passed over by the 
noble and occasionally sensitive occupant of the marble seat. 
CuLvERWELL, the plaintiff, swears, in answer to a question 
from Lord CampsBeLt himself—“I never was in a gaming- 
house.” Davis swears—“I have seen CULVERWELL act as 
‘bonnet’ at the house No. 160.” CuLvERWELL swears—“I 
never went with ATKINs to the house at the corner of Al- 
bemarle-street.” Davis swears—“I have seen CULVERWELL 
at Atkins’ house, when gaming was going on, I should 
think twelve times.” Either Davis or yng must 
have been guilty of gross prevarication, to say the least. 
The jury, Rago verdict, pronounced, by implication, that 
they believed CULVERWELL to have given evidence at variance 


decline to hazard the dangers of an action on such a bill as 


with the truth, But the Court gave no sign ; and not the 
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least unpleasant reflection which the whole affair suggests as 
to the existing state and administration of the law, is the 
conclusion that CULVERWELL suffered nothing but the loss of 
his money. 


PRUSSIAN POLICE RELIGION. 


sie Continental police has a wonderful instinct for 

detecting heterodoxy in all its branches, The true faith, 
of course, varies, within certain limits, according to climate 
and circumstances. In Prussia, Protestantism is necessarily 
tolerated, while Austria, and even France, identify ultra- 
montane Catholicism with the cause of order; but the uni- 
versally accepted orthodox doctrine may be summed up 
in the proposition that all established systems are right, 
unless they are tainted by an infusion of freedom. It is the 
immoveable conviction of the sbirro that England is the 
focus of anarchy ; nor is it possible for travellers to gain a 
hearing when they protest that the main defect which they 
find in our insular institutions is the peaceable and unex- 
citing monotony of their practical working. The European 
police agent is only restrained by the instructions of his 
superiors from arresting every Englishman within his 
reach as a firebrand ; and the more enthusiastic votaries of 
the established Continental creed have pictured to them- 
selves, as an ideal consummation of their wishes, the seizure 
of that notorious Carbonaro, the Prime Minister himself. 
Mr. Borrow was once taken into custody by a Spanish 
alguazil as Lord Patmerston, and Mr. Lear was arrested in 
the South of Italy by a drunken police zealot, who marched 
him up the street of a Calabrian village, shouting, Ho preso 
Palmerstoni, The Austrians, as they have often shown, take 
peculiar pleasure in seizing English tourists who are suspected 
of distributing Bibles, or of introducing liberal theories among 
a peasantry with whom they are incapable of conversing. 
There is a general, and perhaps well-founded, suspicion that. 
our countrymen are strangely deficient in reverence for the 
party of order, and for the police religion in all its forms. 

The highly educated Prussians are incapable of mistaking 
an ordinary tourist for Lord Patmersroy, and Mr, Morris 
Moore is certainly by no means so brilliant a prize. But, 
after his own fashion, he is scarcely less obnoxious to Berlin 
orthodoxy than the Premier himself. Northern Germany is 
justly proud of its esthetic knowledge, which is diffused among 
all classes of society. If there are few great Prussian painters, 
their amateurs and connoisseurs are infinite in number, and 
unfathomable in knowledge. The humblest satellite of the 
police has heard, at some period of his life, that art is in itself 
a religion; and he is habitually taught to associate religion 
with order, and order with stone walls and iron doors, for 
the correction of infidels who wander from the true faith. 
A. London Peeler is far too vulgar and commonplace to 
comprehend an offence against the artistic code, Our swell- 
mob are to be watched when they frequent the Academy 
Exhibition, not because they might fail to appreciate the 
President’s pictures, but exclusively from a regard for the 
watches and purses of the visitors, As indignant corre- 
spondents sometimes demand of the Zimes, how long are we 
to submit to the reproach of being the least educated nation 
in Europe? 

Mr. Morris Moore is, we believe, a dealer in pictures, 
deeply skilled in the technicalities and history of art. His 
public character is that of an sesthetie prophet and alarmist— 
a species of Art- Unquiarr—who incessantly, and for the most 
part vainly, denounces the blunders and jobbery, if not the 
malignity and corruption, of all persons officially connected 
with the management of our national collection. That 
large class of the community which interests itself in all 
subjects discussed in the newspapers is stirred to periodical 
indignation by a well-written complaint that some miserable 
daub has been purchased for an incredible sum—that a Titian 
has been scraped tothe barecanvas—or that two or three agents 
of the National Gallery have been bidding against each other for 
a counterfeit masterpiece. If not an artistic community, weare, 
as the Assemblée Nationale reminds us several tines a week, 
eminently a commercial nation. We might be satisfied with 
second-rate pictures, but we do not like to be cheated. The 
charges of jobbing and ignorance have a plausible and even 
probable appearance ; and it is usually observed that the accu- 
sations are received with toleration by some of the highest 
authorities on the sabject. On the whole, an impression prevails 
that Mr. Morris Moore and his friends are public bene- 
factors, or at least members of a serviceable Opposition. 
The faith in order, or in established authority, is habitually 


weak on this side of the Channel ; and even if the malcontents 
who abuse Sir CHartes EAstiake dwell too habitually on their 
favourite grievance, it is not a new or susprising phenomenon 
that a reformer should be a bore. Mr. Moore can always 
re-animate the popular sympathy, when it begins to flag, by 
turning the batteries of his wrath on a foreign delinquent 
like Dr. WAAGEN ; for no genuine Englishman can fail to feel 
a certain satisfaction in the discovery that a profoundly 
learned German is little better than an impostor. The im- 
pression will of course not be weakened by the singular 
vengeance which Dr. WaaGen is said to have inflicted ‘én 
his critic ; and though we are unfortunately forced to believe 
that Mr. Contyenam, who vouches for the share of the 
learned Commentator in the recent arrest of Mr. Moors, 
has been misled by his prejudices, the supposition that 
the police were set in motion by the odiwm estheticwm is in 
itself thoroughly consistent with Prussian official nature. 
If a similar misfortune happened to Mr. Urqunart, it would 
naturally be attributed to his political lucubrations. Mr. 
Morris Moore may, in private life, be a Liberal or a Tory, 
or, after the usual fashion of artists, an utter indifferentist in 
politics. So far as he is known to the } paar he is merely 
a revolutionist of the picture market ; and we have no means 
of learning whether he recognises any ideal of national 
greatness or human felicity beyond the possession of = 
doubted and well-preserved originals, Notwithstanding the 
protestations of the eminent German critic and his friends, 
it will still, we doubt not, be devoutly believed in some 
quarters that Mr. Moorr has been locked-up during a 
winter-night as a punishment for not believing in Dr. 
Waacen; and we may at least feel certain that the 
Berlin police would rejoice in an opportunity of punishing 
an English rebel against the authority of an official 
person who probably bears a title at least as sonorous as that 
of Oberkunstrath. 

The transition from the expression of an opinion that the 
Vetazquez “ Boar-hunt” has been over-cleaned, to a plot 
for overthrowing monarchy, order, and religion in Germany, 
is, no doubt, bold, if not surprising ; but the police, like their 
predecessors of the Inquisition, work by faith, if not by reason, 
and, in both cases, professional intuition is rarely at fault. 
In a certain sense, the Spanish Dominicans were seldom 
unjust. Freethinkers might question the equity of burning a 
heretic, but it is probable that the charge which justified 
the delivery of the victim to the secular arm was not often 
entirely unfounded. A Jew who had recanted from fear of 
death was likely to be deficient in genuine zeal for his new 
religion; and, as long as the tribunal confined its energies 
to those who possessed active and intelligent minds, there 
was little danger of a serious mistake. The Terrorists of 
Paris were, on the same principle, warranted in entertaining 
the suspicion that capitalists were seldom zealous in the 
Republican cause, and that bakers were disaffected to the 
maximum. 

The Prussian police had, perhaps, received information 
that Mr. Morris Moore had been in collision with legitimate 
authority—so far, at least, as any English institution can be 
called legitimate. His polemics against Dr, WaaGEN must 
have seemed farther to point him out as a sceptic respecting 
the divine right of Prussian bureaucracy ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that, if he turned his attention from art to polities, he 
might think that freedom, like a Rusens’ picture, had lost 
something of its glow and richness under the application of 
the official scrubbing-brush. A want of faith in WAacEN 
obviously indicates a disposition to question the authority 
of things and persons infinitely more sacred. Many ece- 
siastical historians, in their zeal for Christianity, treat the 
sceptics of antiquity as perverse and misguided innovators. 
Tt was criminal, in their estimation, to laugh at Juno and 
Satury, when there was nothing better to believe in; and 
Jumso, J uGGERNAUT, and “ barking Anvusis,” were all 
comparatively orthodox in their sy rea places and times. 
Mr. Morris Moore would probably be thought a Josephist in 
Austria—at Berlin, heonly endangers the cause of political 
order. Itseemsthat the English Embassy gave and received 
satisfactory explanations respecting him ; but, although the 
higher authorities were made to understand that the dangerous 
Englishman was, at the worst, only conspiring against the 
authenticity of the pictures in the Museum, the police 
agents must have shared the feeling of the reactionary 
Roman mob when it was announced that Crna was not 
the conspirator, but the poet. “Tear him for his bad verses,” 


cried the consistent leaders of the rabble; and they proceeded 
to carry out their sentence, notwithstanding the trifling 
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ehange in the reasons by which it was justified. Lord 
(BuoMFIELD explained that his unlucky countryman was not 
‘Mr. Moore, the conspirator, if such a person exists, but Mr. 
‘Morris Moort, the art-critic. The police would doubtless 
Mave gladly replied, like their prototypes, “Lock him up 
'for'his bad taste ;” but, fortunately for himself, the accused 
(was, in this instance, a citizen of the modern Rome, 

vl After all, it is possible that the transaction may be ex- 
plained on principles even more simple and intelligible than 
‘those which are involved in the Continental Police Code. 
‘Mr. ContncHam and his friends will do well to ascertain 
‘whether the interests of picture-dealers had anything to do 
‘vith the arrest, An action lies at common law for slander 
of title; and traders in art are perfectly capable of perse- 
ieuting an intruder who throws a doubt on the genuineness 
‘of their commodities. On the whole, it would be a suspicious 
eircumstance if any early additions to the National Gallery 
\should be traced to Berlin; but the investigation may be 
arfely entrusted to the indignant acuteness of the esthetic 
agitators who have now received a fresh provocation. 


wilt 


LAW REFORM. 


i} F there is nothing else gained by the rule which requires 
;4 promoted members of a Government to offer themselves 
4or re-election to their constituencies, we are, at any rate, 
eertain of a speech ; and it generally happens that the hus- 
‘tings orations delivered under such circumstances contain an 
unwonted amount of information about the intentions of the 
Cabinet. The candidate, in fact, presents himself with all 
the official knowledge of a member of the Ministry, com- 
‘bined with that anxiety to please which characterises 
othe aspirant for Parliamentary honours. Sir Ricwarp 
Beruett’s elevation to the post of Attorney-General 
‘has given him the opportunity of making some very exten- 
‘sive promises to the people of Aylesbury on the subject 
_of his own department of the Administration. So far as the 
new ATroRNEY-GENERAL is personally concerned, we have 
not the least doubt that he is ambitious of the fame of a 
successful law-reformer, or that he will do his utmost to 
carry the various measures which he has announced as in 
‘course of preparation. But a man who desires really to 
‘amend our system of jurisprudence, and not merely to 
make political capital for himself, must possess a consi- 
‘derable share of tact, and must be able to gain the most 
unreserved confidence of Parliament in the singleness of his 
tims and the breadth of his views. All men—not except- 
ing members of Parliament—are apt to suspect a professional 
min, and above all a lawyer, when he suggests reforms in his 
ow, profession. They know that his superior knowledge 
puts it in his power to cajole them, and nothing but the 
stronyest reliance on the sincerity of the reformer’s zeal will 
ever procure for him the support of the public at large, or of 
the noi-legal members of the House of Commons. 

As amember of the Commission whose suggestions were 
the meas of transforming the Court of Chancery from a 
condition of which the memorable suit of JARNDYCE v. J ARN- 
DYCE was not a very violent exaggeration, into its pre- 
sent state of comparative efficiency, Sir Richarp 
did an amount of good which has not yet been fully 
appreciated. But in his official capacity, as Solicitor- 
General, he has been anything but successful in his reforming 
projects. We hope that he may prosper better, now that 
he is placed in an office of higher dignity ; but if he would 
do so, he must change the tactics which he has hitherto 
pursued, anl which have not been calculated to conciliate 
the confidence of the House. It is no great reproach to an 
English politician to say that his measures fall short of his 
ideas, and that he is often content with a compromise which 
effects but half of the reform which he knows to be required. 
But however necessary such compromises may be in asin 
political matters, they are almost always fatal to schemes 
for the amendment of the law ; and if the Arrorngy-GENERAL 
means to carry the various Bills which he has pledged the 
Government to introduce, he will do well to adopt a bolder 
and more decided tone than he has hitherto manifested. 

The successive failures of the Bills lately introduced by the 
Government for the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts were 
probably occasioned as much by the want of consistent 
boldness on the part of the then Soricrror-GenERAL as by 
the inherent difficulties of the question. His own views of 

the subject were shown by his first proposal, which was to 
_ transfer the testamentary jurisdiction to the Court of 


Chancery, as being the tribunal to which the construction 
and administration of testamentary trusts at present belongs. 
The idea was, to give the Court which had to interpret a will 
and to superintend its execution, the right of determin- 
ing also, in one and the same suit, the validity of the instru- 
ment itself. Another principle which Sir R. Beruent at 
first insisted on was, that suitors should not be mulcted for 
the sake of paying enormous compensations to the officials 
of Doctors’ Commons, As he justly urged, those function- 
aries had been distinctly by an Act of Parliament 
passed years ago, that all who might be appointed after that 
time were to consider themselves as tenants on sufferance— 
liable to be expelled, without compensation, whenever the 
Legislature should have time to arrange the constitution 
of the Court by which the present costly machinery was 
to be We are certain that 
was right in rejecting the idea of taxing the pu 
compensation and Registrars; and we be 
e that no improvement has been on the 
other part of his scheme—namely, a er of the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction to the Chan 
ever, a vigorous opposition was organized on ta— 
the old Boclosiasthoal Courts having secured the support of a 
considerable knot of members, and the common lawyers 
being ready to swell the cry against the Court of Chancery, 
which had till lately been as ive and inaccessible, 
and was still as unpopular, as in the days of Epon. 
The Soricrror-Generat, after a feeble struggle, had recourse 
to the compromise system. He bought off Doctors’ Commons 
by the bribe of a compensation almost as iniquitous as the old 
Six-Clerks job, and conciliated Sir Firzroy Ke.ty and his 
followers by substituting a new Court, with Common- 
law procedure, for the tribunal which he had originally 
The effect of the arrangement was exactly the 
opposite of what was intended, though pretty much what 
any reasonable man might have anticipated. The House 
observed that three sets of lawyers, ting different 
branches of the profession, had fought with might and main 
for half a session, and had ended by an amicable compromise 
of all their differences, which involved the payment of a 
stupendous bribe to one party, and the establishment of a new 
jurisdiction for the benefit of a second ; while it reserved for 
the representative of the third the glory of dragging 
through Parliament the mutilated remains of a com- 
rehensive scheme of legal reform. It was not in 
uman nature to stand quietly by, and believe in the 
honesty of a lawyers’ ent like this At any 
rate, the demand on Parliamentary credulity was too much, 
and the composite Bill was so unmistakeably scouted by men 
of all parties that Ministers judiciously withdrew from the 
contest. 

We hope the Arrornney-Generat will profit by his past 
experience, and remember that no lawyer is likely to be 
trusted by the House of Commons who does not show some 
confidence in his own views, and some resolution to carry 
them out. We are another attempt at the transfer 
ofthe Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and if it is to succeed better 
than the last, it must be put forward in the shape in which 
the Government means it to pass, and must be stoutly main- 
tained against the interested ition which is sure to be 
brought against it. It would be a far less evil that this par- 
ticular measure should be defeated, than that the law officers 
of the Crown should lose their character, and, with it, their 
power of effecting any reforms at all, as they would 
do by repeating the tactics of last session. Even if the 
Arrorney-GENERAL should not yet have learned the impossi- 
bility of satisfying the public by arrangements of which 
only the corrupt part is generally understood, we look to his 
colleague in office to encou the resolution, and support 
the efforts, of his chief. all men, a lawyer has the 
least chance of carrying a which even looks 
suspicious ; and although we have not the smallest doubt that 
the concessions which Sir Ricuarp BerHe.t submitted to 
make to adverse interests were as distasteful to him as they 
were offensive to the public, it is impossible to disguise the fact 
that the weakness which he displayed on that occasion has im- 
paired the power which his undoubted zeal and abilit would 
otherwise give him in the field of Law Reform. Perhaps the 


templation. As they include, besides the Testamentary Bill, 
the almost hopeless task of establishing an efficient system of 
registration, the vexed question of the law of marriage and 
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divorce, the gigantic undertaking to consolidate the Statute 
Law, and the comparatively simple, but most important, 
proposition to bring fraudulent breaches of trust within the 
reach of penal justice, it will not be for want of matter if 
the next session of Parliament should prove as barren as the 
last. Should the performances of the law officers of the 
Crown be at all commensurate with the ArrorNey-GENE- 
RAL's promises, they may not only succeed in redeeming 
the past blunders of the Government in legal matters, but 
may command an amount of public confidence suflicient to 
overbear the interested opposition which every genuine 
reform is certain to encounter. 


KANSAS, 


RS. ROBINSON, the wife of the Free-soil Governor of 
Kansas, has published a book on the Interior and Exterior 
Life of Kansas. tt hardly possesses sufficient literary interest to 
require independent notice, but it enables us to lay before such 
of our readers as have found it difficult to derive any connected im- 
pression from the fragmentary and occasional notices of the news- 
papers, some account of the general character of the transactions 
which took place in Kansas from the first settlement of the Terri- 
tory, in the beginning of 1855, to the month of September in the 
trek passed in 1826, and 
. It was provide an Act of Congress, in 1826, an 
known by the name of the Missouri Compromise, that Missouri 
should be admitted to the Union asa Slave State, but that slavery 
should not be introduced into the territories west of the Mississippi 
and north of the thirty-sixth parallel of latitude. The territories 
west of the Mississippi and south of 36° were not referred to in the 
Act, and the Southern States interpreted its silence as a virtual 
admission that, when the case should arise, they were to be ad- 
mitted to the Union as Slave States. In the instance of California, 
the case did arise, and the two parties which divide the Union 
agreed to adopt the principle of allowing the population to make 
their own choice. The Southern party treated this as a repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, and insisted that as California, which 
fell within what they contended was the slavery district, had 
been allowed to enter the Union as a free State, Kansas—to which 
at that time the names of Kansas and Nebraska were applied indis- 
criminately—should also be allowed to make its election between 
Northern and Southern institutions, instead of being obliged, 
under the Compromise, to join the Union as a Free State. This 
was the substance of the Nebraska-Kansas Bill which passed 
through Congress on the 25th May, 1854. 
In this state of things it became a matter of great im- 
ake ee to each to secure a majority in the Kansas 
egislature. To the Slavery party it was a matter of vital 
importance, for the principal object of their existing policy 
is to multiply as far as possible the number of Slave States, 
either by subdividing the old, or by acquiring new ones. In 
fact, by no other means would it be possible for them to main- 
tain their political influence in the face of the great superiority 
which the Northern States possess in numbers, wealth, and in- 
telligence. The expedient which suggested itself to the Anti- 
slavery party consisted in fitting out a number of bodies of 
settlers, to one of which Dr. and Mrs. Robinson belonged, who 
were to take possession of the country, and form a majority when 
the time for the election of the Legislature should arrive. Se 
parties arrived in the early autumn of 1854, and settled in and 
about the town of Lawrence. ‘They seem to have been for the 
most part people of good station in society, and of sufficient means. 
They were not, however, allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
emigration in peace. Crowds of Pro-slavery men from Missouri 
entered the Territory without any intention of settling, and merely 
for the purpose of setting up fictitious claims to plots of ground 
which would give them the right to vote. When the day for the 
election of the Territorial delegate to Congress arrived (29th No- 
vember, 1854), crowds of Missourians came over the border, in 
order to vote by main force. Of 1034 votes at Lawrence, 802 were 
illegally given. At another place, out of 417 votes only 80 were 
legal; and at a third, twenty-five or thirty men voted no less than 
150 times. Nothing could exceed the ferocity and occasional 
blasphemy of this first instalment of Border Ruffians. “A man 
from the Western States, who said Stephen A. Douglas was a 
better man than Jesus Christ, made his appearance with his 
friends ;” and a man of the name of Stringfellow exhorted his com- 
panions “ to vote at the point of the bowie-knife and revolver— 
to mark every scoundrel that is the least tainted with Free-soilism 
or Abolitionism, and exterminate him.” By this means the 
elections were carried by the Pro-slavery In the course 
of the winter and spring of 1854-5, new bodies of emigrants 
arrived—one of which, consisting of 200 persons, under the e 
of Dr. Robinson, the husband ‘of the authoress, left Boston on the 
13th of March, and reached Kansas towards the end of that 
month, just before the election of the territorial Legislature. 
Like that which took place in the winter, it was carried by the vio- 
lence of the Missourians, who had no legal right to vote at all, and 
who proceeded to pass slavery laws of the most violent character. 
The most remarkable of these was an Act to punish offences 
against slave property, which made it a capital crime to excite or 
to assist any imsurrection of slaves, or to write, or circulate, or 


introduce into the Territory any publication for the Ba of 
exciting such revolt. It also punished with death all persons 
decoying slaves away from their masters, or bringing them into 
Kansas from other States, after having decoyed them from their 
servitude. It even went so far as to punish, by two years’ im- 
prisonment, the asserting or maintaining, by speech or writing, 
that persons have not the right to hold slaves in Kansas, or the 
intro dnstid into the Territory of any publication containing 
any such denial. : 
This body and its laws were disavowed by Mr. Reeder, the 
Governor of the Territory, who was deprived of his place, for 
doing so. It is called by the Abolitionists the “ bogus” or sham 
Legislature, and its laws the “ bogus” laws. Governor Shannon 
was appointed to succeed Governor Reeder. He was a warm 
adherent of the Slavery party, and was cagerly welcomed by 
them on his arrival. Shortly afterwards—in November, 1855—a 
“grand mass convention” was held at Leavenworth by the 
Slavery , for the purpose of expressing their views. General 
Calhoun dec that “‘ he would rather be a painted slave over 
in Missouri, or a serf to the Czar of Russia, than have the Aboli- 
tionists in power ;” and another gentleman “ endorsed his senti- 
ments,” remarking—‘* We must enforce the laws, though we 
resort to the force of arms ; trust to our rifles, and make the blood 
flow as freely as the turbid waters of the Mississippi that flows 
along our banks.” Upon the proceedings of this assembl Mrs. 
Robinson remarks :—‘‘ Governor Shannon, it is said, will lead on 
his red-shirted butternut-coloured-trousered allies from Missouri, 
to crush his own people. Has his brain become so muddled in 
the bad whisky in which it floats as to dull all his perceptions 


of justice and right?” In pursuance of his determination to” 


support the bogus laws and Legislature, Governor Shannon 
marched against Lawrence at the head of what he called militia, 
and what the Abolitionists described as Missourian banditti. 
The Free-soilers considered the whole transaction as nothing else 
than robbery and murder, and fortified their town with a view 
to resistance. The winter, which was extremely severe, passed 
over in great alarm, but there was no fighting, though there 
was a little murdering. Mrs. Robinson describes the cir- 
cumstances of the irregular siege to which the town was 
subjected at great length, and occasionally in a rather startling 
manner. For example :—‘ bd. the guards who faithfull 
watch for our safety in such a wild night as this. The passwo 
for the night, ‘ Pitch in,’ was in strange consonance with the 
wildness of the terrific storm.” This curious state of things— 
which was called, from the name of a neighbouring river, the 
Wakarusa War—terminated in a sort of treaty between Governor 
Shannon and the people of Lawrence, by which the former ac- 
knowledged that he had no right to call in the aid of persons not 
belonging to the State for the purpose of keeping the peace ; 
whilst the latter asserted that, whilst they expressed no opinion 
about the validity of the bogus laws, they had no intention to 
do anything illegal. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, if such is its proper description, 
the Abolitionists at Lawrence were still threatened by thr 
Missourians. About a dozen of “the womanly element’ 
of Lawrence amused themselves in making cartridges, a 
one lady “threatened to shoot the sheriff if he attemped 
to arrest her husband.” A regular armed force was forned, 
and added to the gaiety as well as to the security of -heir 
townsmen. ‘Co. A.,” we are told, gave parties; ‘they 
are our strong defenders,” and “have taken to themselvs the 
name of ‘ Stubs,’ suggestive of their stature.” Beside their 
fortifications and the gallant company of Stubs, the pople of 
Lawrence founded, in the course of the winter, four religious 
societies, a circulating library, and a hookstore; anil besides 
these institutions they formed a Legislature, conprising 4 
Governor, Judges, Senate, and House of Represestatives, in 
opposition to the bogus Governor and Legislatire. 
Prenending» seem to have been considered illegal by the 

tter assembly, and sheriff Jones, a member, or at any rate 
a partisan of that body, proceeded to make verious arrests 
in Lawrence in consequence. Some of these arrests were 
made, as the Abolitionists contended, without proper warrant or 
other le authority, and the persons arrested refusec to submit. 
Upon this the United States’ Marshal issued a proclamation, 
stating that Lawrence was occupied by a body of armed men 
bound by oaths and pledges to resist the law, and called out the 
remarkable as the Kickapoo Rangers—consisting of 
natives of Carolina, Alabama, and uri—as his posse to put 
them down. The natives of Lawrence, with extraordinary for- 
bearance, determined to submit at once to the authority of the 
United States’ Marshal ; and the Kickapoo Rangers mar into 
the town eight hundred strong, under the command of a certain 
General Atchison, who exhorted them to “go in again with our 
highly honourable Jones, and teach the Emigrant Aid vom gm 4 
that Kansas shall be ours.” The grand jury at Lecompton ha 
indicted the Free-soil Rowenene and hotel as nuisances, and the 
Kickapoo Rangers threw the presses into the river, and sacked 
the hotel after firing a good many cannon-shot into it. This 
event took place towards the end of May last. It was followed 
by many arrests and much violence towards the Abolitionists, 
who certainly seem tohave carried toits extreme limit the principle 
of yielding even to the semblance of lawful authority. After much 
violence on the of the Slavery party, the United States’ 
troops marched into the Territory and dispersed by force the 
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on Bree State Legislature ; but even their presence did not keep the 
ren peace between the rival parties. There was a considerable amount 
-, of skirmishing in the months of August and September, and the 
timate issue of the question is still quite uncertain. 
sal Strange and intricate as the whole story is, it throws a curious 
light on the American character. There never was a nation 
;,Which carried on its quarrels with such singular attention to 
oy legality. The Free-soilers were ready to submit at any moment 
**to almost any amount of ill-treatment, if inflicted, even in ap- 
_ pearance, by the authority of the Federal Government; and the 
I whole effort of the Border Ruffians throughout has been to obtain, 
%' by fraud or by violence, some kind of legal colour for their out- 
“pages. If the proceeding shows in a strong light the bad side of 
“°"the American character—its occasional fierceness, licence, and 
“tyre uny—it brings out no less forcibly their extraordinary aptitude 
for political combination, and the innate reverence which, in the 
ad , North at least, is felt for law. 
gilt 


ta 


few 
BRITISH BOASTS. 
oil VERY one knows what are the coarse boasts of a coarse 
oy min, and there are probably Englishmen to be found who 
b: will openly blazon out the glories of their country, and say as 
e» much for the British Lion as a Yankee will for the Stars 
and Stripes, or a Frenchman for the Imperial Eagle. But 
empty swaggering is not our national failing, and we have 
. too much pride to give free play to our vanity. A British 
» boast is generally of a far superior kind—as aggravating, 
» perhaps, but couched in a much more solemn and mysterious 
« style. Mr. Thackeray has painted, with his usual shrewdness 
» and skill, the calm air of supremacy with which British snobs 
wander over the Continent, and condescend to be amused at the 
foolish manners of the natives. But British pride can go far 
beyond even this. It only attains its full height when it is reli- 
gious, historical, and philosophical. Perhaps, when a comely 
clergyman, at an Exeter Hall meeting, gives thanks for the 
light which has been vouchsafed to England alone, or dilates 
on the mission of Great Britain, he does as much justice to a 
Briton’s best opinion of himself as lies within the power of any 
one man. But it is impossible that one single phase of the grand 
kind of British boasting should be exhaustive of all, and we have 
only to watch public speaking and public writing for a very short 
time, to see how manifold is our power of self-congratulation. 

The Bishop of Oxford, for instance, lately delivered a lecture 
on “National Life.” He was addressing a provincial mayor 
as his most important auditor, and therefore, perhaps, gave a 
looser rein to his favey than usual. In heathen nations, his lord- 
ship informed his hearers, there was for a time some national 
life. Greece and Rome, more particularly, had undoubtedly at 
one period a vigorous existence. But their life soon faded away 
for lack of true religion. Christianity came, and with it the pos- 
sibility of a prolonged and permanent national life. Modern 
Europe grew up with its strong nationalities and its admirable 
system of the balance of power. But even in modern Europe, 

' nations that did not cleave to a eed form of Christianity i 
clined, and the springs of their life were dried up. Spain and 
Italy, the ardent supporters of the corrupt Papacy, have sunk 
into impotence and insignificance. In England alone, where 
the Pose scm Church has preserved the right form of Christianity, 
is national life unquenched and imperishable. This was a dis- 
course, pooeetty. of a very edifying sort, and excellently adapted 
toits purpose. But what a grave pleasantry and gentle irony seem 
to run through it! Had the British mayor never heard of the 
French Republic and the wars of Napoleon, or had he satisfied 
himself that the national life of France was extinct at that period, 
when certainly the popular religious notions of France did not 
exactly harmonize with those of the Anglican communion? Did 
no critical alderman or town councillor ask himself whether the 
Sclavonic hordes who fought at Inkermann were entirely devoid 
of national life, however much they might be under the influ- 
ence of the Greek Church and its lamentable errors ? 

Then, again, there was Dr. Booth at Huddersfield, last week, 
who explained the course of Universal History to an admiring 
circle of Yorkshire artisans. In the ancient world—he was 
pleased to tell them—Providence, as they well knew, had assigned 
to the Hebrew race the task of receiving, cherishing, and trans- 
mitting the one true religion. To the Greeks it was given to 
attain to knowledge—to ye examine, and express all that 
lies within the compass of the human intellect. To the Romans 
it belonged to subdue all nations under their feet, to grasp uni- 
versal dominion, and to civilize mankind by an admirable system 
of laws. But in the modern world, singularly enough, Provi- 
dence has, he said, been pleased to entrust all these gifts to one 
nation. England is the one ark of true religion, the only home 
of a pure, enlightened, and moderate Protestantism. England 
leads the human race by the splendour of her intellect and the 
pre-eminence of her mental gifts. Lastly, England has a uni- 
versal dominion. We only wonder that Dr. Booth stopped where 
he did, and that he should have hesitated to speak of English 
law as a model to mankind. He tacitly confessed that there wasa 
trifling omission in that quarter—otherwise he had no hesitation 
in saying that all the gifts and powers ever ted to man were 

_ now centred in England. There was no wilful arrogance about 

-_ this statement. He was only pointing out a curious and interest- 

_ing historical fact. He talked of it calmly and comfortably, as of 


a point so true that he could hardly hope it was new. He spoke 
as a critic might speak, who asserted that Shakspeare was at 
once the greatest writer of tragedy and the greatest writer of 
comedy that the world has seen. His hearers were very well satis- 
fied, and probably went to bed with feelings of gratitude that France 
and Germany should draw, as they do, all their literary inspira- 
tion from England, and that Great Britain should exercise an 
ag dominion from the Channel to the shores of the Euxine. 

ven Heaven itself is used to fill up the measure of a Briton’s 
satisfaction. M. Kossuth recently contrasted with bitterness the 
obscurity of his own lot and the ill-gotten splendours of “the 
mushroom Emperor.” For this the Zimes gently rebukes him. 
“Look,” it says, ‘‘at usin England. Here, tens of thousands, 
who have education and genius, live in still deeper obscurity, but 
envy never reaches them. They look at ‘mushroom emperors’ 
with the same patient equanimity with which they regard their 
own mushroom dukes and millionaires. And why? Because 
Englismen habitually look forward to a state of existence where 
dukes and emperors will be alike unknown.” How a foreigner 
= feel damped when he — this a The consolations of 

turity are, it appears, a peculiarly British possession. A 
Hungarian must Godunddie, ifs worse manis richer thanhe: 
but the honest, pious Briton calculates the nothingnessof time, and 
sees that eternity will bring him right. There is something per- 
fectly startling in this quiet British boast that the English, who 
are all going to heaven, are indifferent to dukes and millionaires ; 
while the foreigner, whose views are bounded by this world, 
envies or worships a great man or a rich one. It displays such 
a grand indifference to the facts of daily life. But what are 
facts? A foreigner is to be rebuked; and to rebuke him pro- 
perly it is necessary to show that the English are wholly free 

m the offence marked out for reprobation. M. Kossuth 
complains of the success of the unworthy—therefore we may be 
sure no Englishman would complain of such success, or in an 
way trouble himself about it. ‘The best ground for such rectitu 
of feeling would be the habitual contemplation of a future life— 
therefore we may be sure that this is the ground which English- 
men go upon. So the patriot reasons, and then gravely hol me 
London as the one spot on earth where true contentment 
philosophical simplicity are still to be found. 

It was in a vein something similar that an orator, not long since, 
when addressing a manufacturing audience during the war, 
assured his hearers that, although it was true that factory labour 
made men small, thin, and stunted, yet it made them very wiry. 
Of all words to choose, this was perhaps the oddest. That con- 
finement for ten or twelve hours a-day ina hot room, among the 
roar of engines, with scarcely a breath of fresh air enjoyed once 
a year, should be said to make men “ wiry,” is a singular proof 
of how far British enthusiasm will carry a man. The speaker 
felt that, as manufacturing industry was a peculiarly — 
employment, it must somehow or other do ea good. ere 
would be something unconstitutional and absurd in the propo- 
sition that a pursuit in which many millions of Britons are 
daily engaged could really impair their physical stre . There 
was no denying that it made them small an r to 
look at; but then a small man may be wiry, and there- 
fore there could be no doubt but that these little 
men were the most wiry creatures under the sun. If 
any one will call to recollection the last wiry man he has 
seen—a crafty old poacher, perhaps, with every vein and 
muscle starting out and rigid with long exercise and exposure to 
weather, who walks his forty miles a day, and can watch for 
game through a winter's night—and if he will compare with 
this man a feeble, sallow, sickly, restless anes labourer—he 
will appreciate the patriotism which prompted the transference 
of the epithet from the former to the latter. A story was once 
current at the Universities, that a freshman, newly arrived from 
a public school which had fallen into disrepute, was asked how 
many boys there were at the school he had just quitted, and 
that he replied, “‘ There were only seventy, but then they were 
such nice fellows.” A Briton sticks up for his country as a boy 
does for his school. ‘Certainly our manufacturing labourers 
are small, but then they are so uncommonly wiry.” There is 
nothing unusual in such language, but it is not very wise or 
very true. We should do better without it. England is a very 
fine country, and no one can have been born in it without being 
proud of it; but it would be as well if we took some little pains 
to be accurate in the expressions we select when we wish to sing 
its praises. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


TS Anniversary Meeting of this Society was held on the 1st of 
December, on which occasion Lord Wrottesley delivered his 
Presidential address. After alluding to the prosperous condition 
of the Society, the President congratulated the Fellows on the 
rospect of occupying in a short time the main building of 
Burlington House. “On such an important question,” he ob- 
served, “as an entire change of abode and the abandonment of a 
locality occupied for so many years as that of Somerset House, 
with which is associated many hallowed names and reminiscences, 
it is impossible to expect complete unanimity of opinion; but I 
am, if possible, more than ever persuaded that great and lastin 
benefit will accrue to science from the removal of the Royal 
Society to a site more accessible to the great majority of the 
Fellows. It has been suggested that the two Societies about to 
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be associated with the Royal, viz., the Linnwan and the Chemical, 
should hold their meetings for the future contemporaneously 
with those of the Royal Society; so that, on those days on 
which the Linnzan ae Chemical | Societies meet, their members 
may be enabled to join the Fellows of the Royal Society in 
friendly converse after the business of the evening has been econ- 
cluded. I hope I am not too sanguine in anticipating the greatest 
advantages from these assemblies of earnest cultivators of science, 
devoted followers of one of the most deeply interesting and im- 
portant of all human pursuits, in a building not only adorned 
with the portraits of some of the most distinguished men who 
ever threw the lustre of their genius on the country which gave 
them birth, but containing on its walls, in convenient juxtaposi- 
tion, three scientific libraries, the accumulated treasures of ages of 
unwearied research.” 

Lord Wrottesley then adverted to the intention of the Council 
to vest all instruments purchased with the money annually 

laced at their disposal by Government, in the Royal Society 
or the benefit of scientific men, and the Council hope to 
set apart a room for their safe custody. Thus it is probable 
that, in the course of a few years, the Instrumental Museum 
about to be constituted will contain some of the choicest speci- 
mens of the workmanship of our most accomplished artisans. 
The position of science and scientific men in connexion with 
Government and the Legislature was next considered, and the pro- 
position of establishing a Board of Science was discussed. ‘“ If 
this question be decided in the affirmative, an ulterior one will 
arise—and that is, whether the Government Grant Committee of 
the Royal Society, either organised as at present or under a new 
constitution, could perform those functions and act as such a 
Board?’ The proper determination of this question involves 
many grave considerations. It will be generally admitted that 
the Committee has satisfactorily performed the limited duties 
now confided to it of distributing the Parliamentary grant in aid 
of scientilic researches; it may be doubted, therefore, whether 
it would be prudent to interfere with their performance of that 
task for the future; and it may be advisable not to disturb, in 
any way, the present relations between the Royal Society and the 
Government.”” The importance of affording public support to 
educational establishments, where the elements of physical science 
shall be taught on a general and systematic plan, was strongly ad- 
vocated. To the proper carrying out of this principle, ‘‘ we 
must look for a peeks man development of a more general taste for 
scientific studies, with its certain aeccompaniment—a proper ap- 
preciation of scientific aequirements and researches. Then, and 
then only, will science be generally recognised by a commercial 
and manufacturing population, who owe everything to her appli- 
cations, not only as the very living principle and soul of the in- 
dustrial arts, but as one of the most truly noble of all intellectual 
pursuits.” 

Another search for the relics of the Franklin expedition was re- 
commended by Lord Wrottesley. ‘The risk would,” he said, 
‘be very small, inasmuch as the expedition, instead of being, as 
formerly, a tentative one, embracing many thousand miles of 
unknown coast, would be confined to a fixed and limited locality 
hitherto unexplored, and possessed of great scientific interest. 
Independently of additions to our geographical and physical 
knowledge, the possible recovery of the magnetical observations 
and the journals of the Franklin expedition is a consideration of 
great moment.” 

The progress of astronomy was thus described :—‘‘ Astronomers 
continue to add yearly to the catalogue of the planetary bodies of 
our solar system several small planets revolving between Mars 
and Jupiter. The rapid progress of these discoveries is well 
illustrated by mentioning that in 1852 no less than eight were 
discovered—in 1834, six, and in the present year five have been 
already added to the list. These planetoids now amount in num- 
ber to forty-two; and astronomers have found it necessary to 
assign, by agreement amongst themselves, the labour of observing 
a certain portion of them to particular observatories, each astro- 
nomer taking charge of and making himself accountable for ac- 
curate observations of some five to eight members of this curious 
group. 

_ The establishment of a large and powerful reflecting telescope 
in some convenient locality in the southern hemisphere was again 
recommended, “ to perform for the Nebulz there visible the like 
office as that performed by Lord Rosse for our own.” The cost 
of such an instrument would necessarily be great; and Lord 
Wrottesley therefore suggestedthat many European Governments 
—_ combine to defray the expense ; for “though it may not 
at first sight _—— that any utilitarian end is likely to be pro- 
moted by the discovery of laws which prevail in regions so far 
removed from ourselves, still the whole history of science shows 
that useful applications are continually arising in quarters where 
they are most unexpected, and he who is deterred by such con- 
siderations as these from promoting scientific discovery in any 
quarter whatever, has watched the progress of the inductive 
sciences and the gradual growth of art to very little purpose. No 
pee, ae the laws of the grander phenomena of nature can 
possibly be a matter of indifference to us, when every day’s ex- 
rience more and more establishes: the fact of the close ana- 
ogies which subsist between all her operations. Who can say, 
therefore, that the lapse of ages will not reveal to us effects of 
taws in operation in those mighty systems (when we are enabled, 
as it were, to take a comprehensive survey of the field of action), 


the observation of which may throw important light upon ob- 
seure phenomena, the mysteries of which have hitherto baffled 
the researches of our tnost acute philosophers? And, once admit 
that those revelations may be made, it will follow as a necés- 
sary consequence that a long succession of applications to pur. 
ses of utility of the utmost importance to the well-being of the 
uman race may follow in their train.” 
The more general diffusion of seientifie publications was n 
advocated. ‘This would tend to arrest the great evil from iwhie: 
science has already suffered so much—viz., the devotion of time 
and of talents of the most transcendant order in our country to 
the performance of tasks which have already been satisfaetorily 
completed in another. ‘I cannot but think, therefore,’ that 
periodical meetings of deputies from the: principal: seientific 
societies, at some eentral spot on the! Continent, would have a 
tendeney to promote many useful scientific I will say 
nothing of the collateral advantages which would flow from-such 
reunions in making scientific men of different nations known’ to 
one another; but of this be well assured, that nothing, however 
seemingly trivial, which promotes good fellowship between neigh- 
bouring States—nothing, however transitory in its duration, which 
brings men of different nations together in friendly and social 
converse on subjects of a neutral character, and altogether alien 
from topics which powerfully exeite human passions, ean: fail: to 
exercise a most salutary influence on the preservation of peaceful 
relations, and the prosperity of the whole human race.”))) |)" 
At the conclusion of the address, the Copley Medal was 'pre- 
sented by Lord Wrottesley to M. Milne Edwards, of Paris, for 
his Researches in Comparative Anatomy and Zoplogy: ‘The 
Rumford Medal was awarded to M. Pasteur, of Lille, for ‘his 
discovery of the Nature of Racemic Acid, and its relations ‘to 
Polarized Light. One of the Royal Medals was awarded to Sir 
John Richardson, for his contributions to Natural His and 
Physical Geography; and the second Royal Medal to Professor 
William Thomson, for his various cb ne Researches ‘rélating 
to Electricity, to the Motive Power of Heat, and to other subjects 
connected with Physical Science. Ss 


MUSIC. 


A HUNDRED years divide us from Handel. Since his time, 
the world has teemed with great musicians, yet he still remains 
in many points unapproachable. Some of his works have become 
metas and year after year we listen to them with increasing 
admiration and reverence. Others, less perfect in design and exe- 
cution, and more antiquated in their forms, we are content to 
hear revived now and then. {mn all of them there is much which 
rises far beyond the level of ordinary compositions. A composer 
so prolific and rapid as Handel could not, indeed, always escape 
commonplace, and he was often under the necessity of pas 
his music to very worthless words. But wherever he has sublime 
words or a suggestive subject to deal with, he invariably rises 
equal to his theme. No composer was ever more careful to give 
to the words sung their true effect—none was ever more suc- 
cessful in seizing the germ of an idea but ea expressed, 
and developing it to its full importance. Sometimes, however, 
the paltry Roinnel of the poetasters whom he employed to write 
his Jibretti fairly conquers him, and he then takes refuge in the 
long-winded divisions and other formalities characteristic of the 
music of his day, in which, although greatly superior to his con- 
temporaries, to us he is meaningless and tiresome. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has done good service during the 
twenty years of its existence in making the public thoroughly 
acquainted with the most notable of Handel’s works. These 
things are no longer a Lenten Entertainment, coldly set forth to 
stay the appetite of the opera-goer while deprived of his usual mu- 
sical luxuries, but form the staple fare of the earnest lover of music 
during a large portion of the year. The taste for such per- 
formances is on the increase, and has spread beyond the class 
with which the movement originated ; bn secular has bowed to 
sacred music in the person of Signor Costa, the present accom- 
plished conductor of the society. 

The oratorio of Solomon, with which Signor Costa and his 
forces have commenced the winter’s campaign, was produced first 
in Lent, 1749, at Covent Garden Theatre. It was one of Handel's 
latest works, for, two or three years after this date, he became 
blind, and continued so until the time of his death, in 1759. 
Handel has, as usual, recorded the dates of the beginning and, 
finishing of the work, and it appears to have occupied him but 
one month. The dibretéo was furnished by some haék poet of the 
time, and is of the most wretched quality. But Handél has 
found inspiration in the subject itself which presents materials 
enough—the programme embracing the Dedication of the Temple, 
Solomon's loves with the daughter of Pharoah, his’ judicial 
wisdom displayed in his deeision between the two mothers, and, 
lastly, the visit of the Queen of Sheba. These furnish a series of 
detached pictures rather than a connected drama: 

The Oratorio commences with the Dedication of the Temple, 
which is celebrated in a series of choruses of gigantic proportions. 
It would have been well, we think, if, among numerous > 
omissions which it has been thought advisable to make in order 
to render the work more cn 8 to modern taste, the tenor air, 
“‘ Sacred raptures cheer my .” had been included. It is 
in Handel's most formal style, and is a mere interruption to the 
matter on hand. The absurdity of making the High-priest Za- 
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ferns forthinto a doggrel ditty to express his sense of the 
ivine favour, has paralysed the composer, and we get nothin 
but an inexpressive bravura, simply meant to show off a singer's 
power of execution. In the next solo, which is put into the 
mouth of Solomon, the genius of Handel reappears. It is the 
well-known air “ What though I trace each herb and flower ;” 
and the humility of the royal philosopher is expressed in it with 
# simplicity strongly in contrast with the blustering zeal of Za- 
dok. . Most of the love-passages between Solomon and the fair 
Egyptian were omitted in the performance. The librettist has 
made sad work with the Song of Songs, the glowing Orientalisms 
of which he has painfully reduced to the rhyming platitudes of 
pastoral. However, the song ‘* With thee 
e unsheltered moor I’dtread,” has suggested to Handel one of 


is sweetest airs, The chorus, ‘* From the censer curling rise,” 

ugh simple enough in construction, is among the most effec- 

tive which the composer has written. It paints in broad and 

ing’ colours the splendowrs of an Eastern king, surrounded 

an adulatory Court, whose praises and congratulations are 

a highly ilarating kind. This is introductory to the 
scene of the two Women—the masterpiece of the oratorio. 

On this occasion, the music of the first Woman—the rea! mother 
was sung by Madame Rudersdorff, whose theatrical experience 
well qualified her to give effect to the impassioned recitative in 
which the applicant first states her case, and to the still more 

etic air in'‘which she pleads for a reversal of the deeree. Miss 
errington, a young lady who made a successful début last year, 
sustained with. befitting saag-froid the character of the false 
mother; and Miss Dolby gave due emphasis to the part of Solomon. 
The trio in this scene, in which the two women plead, while the 
King assures them that justice shall be done, on whichever side 
he right may appear to he, is one of Handel’s happiest inspira- 
tions. There is nothing conventional, nothing that can become 
antiquated, in it. sounds could paint.more distinetly the 
mized fears of the true mother, the hard indifference of the 
false one, or the cool impartiality of the judge. The whole 
scene is brought before the imagination with pictorial dis- 
tinetness. 

Tn the third division, Solomon entertains the Queen of Sheba— 
in somewhat showman-like fashion, according to the librettist— 
with a description of his palaces and treasures ; and some terribly 
trashy nonsense is talked on both sides. Handel, however, has 
séized upon the fortunate idea of introducing a series of deserip- 
tive choruses for the entertainment of the Queen; and he thus 
gets an excuse for giving representations of the power of soothing 
music, of the tumult of a battle, of the grief of the despairing 
lover, and of a tempest followed by a calm. Altogether, Solomon 
is one of the most gorgeous and imposing of Handel’s works, 
though possessing less of the sacred solemnity which belongs to 
most of the other oratorios. Under the able conduct of Signor 
Costa, the choruses were throughout sung with great precision 
and attention to light and shade. 


Turning from things grave and classical to the lightest and 
most modern, we may here uy Fe word upon M. Jullien’s con- 
certs, now in progress at her Majesty’s Theatre. Most of our 
readers are aware that Jullien has, with equal boldness and suc- 
cess, established a new kind of concert, the peculiarity of which 
is a judicious admixture of music of a high order with the most 

ular and ephemeral. Sometimes, indeed, a whole evening is 
ae icated with due ceremony to Beethoven, Mozart, or Men- 
delgsohn, pure and simple ; but in general, fragments of the com- 
positions of these great masters alternate with polkas, quadrilles, 
and the newest trifles of the day. The multifarious partialities 
of the public are thus consulted, and doubtless a general im- 
provement of taste has been the consequence, Those who have 
gone to hear a nigger melody have been entrapped into ad- 
miring an adagio of Beethoven. It must be added, too, that the 
performanee of the polkas and quadrille music is of the most 
perfect kind, and that the ingenuity of Jullen finds abundant 
means of bringing out in these compositions the talents of indi- 
vidual players, such as Koenig on the cornet, Lavigne and Col- 
linet on the oboe and clarinet, and others whose performances 
ate in themselves a perfect study. Hitherto the ophicleide has 
been inseparably connected with the name of M. Prospere, who 
oleate have established a monopoly of that sonorous instru- 
ment; but a new solpist, Mr, Hughes, has now appeared, who 
makes it discourse, with wonderful vivacity, and runs through 
four sttecessive variations with all the ease in the world, 
Qn, Monday evening, the concert.commenced with Weber's 
overture to Der Freischutz—a work which never seems to tire, 
which was played to perfection by the band. This was fol- 
lowed by a; quadrille from M, Jullien’s. opera Pietro il Grande. 
Then came, the vivace movement. from elssohn’s Seoteh 
symphony-+-an aria from Ernani, sang by Miss Juliana May, an 
ericap songstress—a polka onthe American comicsongs lately 
made popular by. Mrs, Florence and Mr. Barney Williame— 
a migrant fantasia of Moscheles, played by Miss Arabella God- 
dard—and a waltz, the Varsovienne.. And finally, there was the 
ench guadrille, with French popular melodies, military airs and 
3, and solo variations for the players—alto- 
gether something like the grand explosion of rockets, wheels, 
serpents, and fountains with which a show of fireworks concludes. 
Such is the programme of a section of one of M. Jullien’s enter- 
hich, if the polka and quadrille element: predomi- 
nates a 


e too much for our individual taste, we do not 


venture to dispute the judgment of one who has had 
long experience in the art of pleasing and conciliating all. 

Miss Juliana May has a fresh and flexible soprano voice, 
and shows signs of training, with which we suspect 
America has little to do. She retains that appearance of 
pro pane wa which is characteristic of her country, as 
well as of our own, and which is not favourable to the highest 
musical expression. Among English pianists, Miss Arabella 
Goddard has perhaps no superior—im mechanical facility, 
she has certainly none. The music of Moscheles and Liszt, whi 
she played on ar | evening, was more adapted to display 
tours de force than the higher qualities of which she is mistress. 

We cannot help thinking that the time has arrived when a 
stronger infusion of classical music might be with suecess intro- 
duced at these concerts, and that their popularity would be in- 
creased thereby. M.Jullienhas himself contributed largely to raise 
a demand which is now far from being completely satisfied. Are 
Haydn and Mozart to be forgotten, or supplanted even by Weber 
or Mendelssohn? And yet how rarely do the names of the two 
former now appear—except, perhaps, in connexion with one 
or two stock-pieces—while Freisehutz, Oberon, and the sympho- 
nies and marches of Mendelssohn are perpetually recurring. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ii no country is biography prostituted to such base purposes— 
nowhere does it assume an aspect so degraded, or exercise an 
influence so degrading—asin France. The success which attends 
the weekly lucubrations of the coarse and unscrupulous author 
of Les Contemporains is a blot upon the national character. It is 
a real pleasure, therefore, to meet with a biographical repertory* 
which not only takes for its motto the words of Cicero, Neminem 
ledere, suum euique tribuere, but acts on them with a fidelity which 
mottoes do not always guarantee. The Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale, published by MM. Firmin Didot, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hoefer, ids fair to surpass the old Biographie 
Universelle of Michaud. At its present state, it extends over 
seventeen volumes, and nearly six letters of the alphabet. In 
a work of this nature, we of course cannot reasonably expect 
the same detail as in a special and sectional dictionary of 
biography. If a painter, for example, fancies that the Bio- 
graphie Générale will stand him im lieu of a Bryant or a 
Silhg, a Nagler or a Bartsch—if the classical student thinks 
that it will supplant Smith’s Dictionary, or the man of letters 
that it will a him to get rid of Bayle—each and all com- 
mit a blunder for which they alone are responsible. In fact, 
as the publishers give us to understand in the preface, relative 
fulness must be t at aim of such a work. Want of due 
proportion between the length of the articles and the import- 
ance of the personages of which they severally treat, has been 
the usual defect of undertakings of this nature; but it is one 
which Dr. Hoefer and his colleagues are evidently anxious to 
avoid. Perhaps the most signal merit, however, of this pub- 
lication is the bibliographical element—the fulness and exacti- 
tude of detail with which the works of all authors are enume- 
rated; whilst the indications of sowrces & consulter refer the 
reader in each case to quarters where he will meet with ampler 
information than a biographical dictionary can supply. 

Passing to more special criticism, we may remark that, under 
the head of St. Ambrose, we are much struck with the subtle 
comparison instituted between the De Offciis of Cicero and the 
De Officiis Ministrorum of the great Bishop of Milan. With 
characteristic sagacity, the writer, M. Villemain, points out the 
distinguishing features of the Christian treatise as contrasted 
with its Pagan prototype. St. Ambrose, he says, “est plus 
rigoureux pour soi, et plus humain tous;” and his work—a 
“noble témoignage de la lutie du Christianisme contre la philoso- 
phie” —indicates, as compared with the De Offciis, or the Nico- 
machean Ethics, a ‘‘ dévadence de la société et un progrés de 
Vhomme intérieur, la disparition des citoyens et le commencement 
des sainés.”’ Or let us take another article from the same pen— 
that on Arnobdius. It is interesting to see Pascal's famous appli- 
cation of the doctrine of chances to the questions at issue between 
and faith, in unmistakeable descent the 

eat African apologist for Christianity; nor can anything be more 
aH than pans with which the relations of Arnobius to 
the old and the new faith tively are set forth and deter- 
mined. There is no dearth of other articles of scarcely inferior 
merit. The editor himself, contributes biographies of Erasmus. 
and Columbus, full of matter concisely s , and of original 
ideas which give life and freshness to the whole. We 
cannot say the same of his article on Descartes. A more 
unfair, ungenial, and one-sided appreciation of the Carte- 
sian philosophy we have seldom. read. On the other hand, 
Bossuet and Fénélon, Condillae and Condorcet, are placed before 
us in a most admirable manner. The article on Chateaubriand 
is particularly valuable, for the writer, has had access to an 
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unpublished étwde on Chateaubriand, by M. de Loménie, of 
Beaumarchais celebrity. As the author of the Génie du 
Christianisme may justly be called, a with Madame de 
Staél, one of the founders of modern French literature, a just 
appreciation of his merits is of the highest importance. As an 
instance of the interesting views thrown out here and there by 
the contributors, we may mention the remarks on patriarchal 
longevity in the article Canaan. The suggestion that lunar, 
not solar, years are spoken of in Genesis, may not have 
more truth, but it has certainly less naiveté than the quaint 
observation of the biographer of our first mother, who 
sapiently affirms that there is nothing improbable in Eve 
having reached nine hundred and thirty years, if it be 
true that Adam lived till nine hundred and forty! The 
writers have evidently spared no pains in going to the fountain- 
head. M. Pey, for example—a name well known in the literature 
of the troubadours—does not content himself with a mea 
biography of Wolfram of Eschenbach, whom Schlegel styles 
“the greatest poet Germany ever produced,” but annexes an 
able analysis of the famous poem of Parzival. Some of the 
scientific articles are exceedingly good—for instance, the excel- 
lent account of the services rendered by Bichat and Cuvier to 
athology and zoology respectively. In the selection of contri- 

utors, the editor has shown great tact. Who, for example, in 
France (with the exception, perhaps, of M. Ampére), was so 
fit to write about Dante as M. Sebastien Rhéal, one of the 
ablest Dantesque scholars of the day—or on Jeanne D’Are (or 
more properly Dare), as M. Vallet de Viriville—or on Blanchet, 
the reputed author of the Furce de Pathelin, as the lamented 
M. Genin? 

We must, however, close our remarks on this great work with 
a few words of censure. It is, to say the least, extraordi- 
nary that Bishop Butler and his Analogy should be curtly dis- 
missed in some dozen lines, without a word of comment on his 
immortal work beyond what is contained in the elaborate state- 
ment, sowvent réimprimé. Or, to pass on to Germany, is not the 
reader warranted in expecting, under the name of Feuerbach, 
something more than a bald catalogue of publications, especially 
when he finds, from the admirable article on Fichte, that the 
editor had at his disposal a writer armed at all points on German 
philosophy? As we turn to Italy, matters are worse still, for 
the name of Cesare Balbo, one of the greatest of her modern 
publicists, is positively ignored eltogether. We trust that some 
supplemental volumes may repair these serious shortcomings. It 
is to be regretted that the articles on English names are not by 
an English pen. Frenchmen seem to have no idea of the rela- 
tive importance of the worthies of England. Before we take leave 
of this excellent publication, let us state that not the least inter- 
esting of its contents are the articles on the various members of 
the Didot family, whose services to literature and learning, during 
a century and a half, have almost given the firm the rank of a 
national institution, and one of which France, the country of the 
Estiennes, has every reason to be proud. The dictionary is to be 
completed in about thirty volumes. 

M. Cousin has just published a third and enlarged edition of 
his memoir on Paseal’s sister Jacqueline,* the Sainte Euphémie 
of Port Royal. The volume is intended to be at once com- 
plementary and introductory to the four already published on 
the Femmes Illustres du Dia-septi¢me Siecle, namely, Mes- 
dames de Longueville, Sablé, Chevreuse, and Hautefort. It 
consists in great measure of Jacqueline’s own writings, in prose 
and verse; but M. Cousin takes occasion to insert reflections 
of his own of the highest interest. Here, as in numerous pas- 
sages of the Etudes on Mesdames de Longueville and Sable, he 
strenuously insists ou that division of the literature of the 
seventeenth century into the era of Richelieu and the era of 
Louis Quatorze which gives the key-note to all his opinions 
on the Grand Siécle. The reign of Louis XIV., contends 
M. Cousin, ushered in the decline of a truly classical literature, 
substituted taste for genius, elegance for force, grace for gran- 
deur, Racine for Corneille, and Fénélon for Pascal. The opening 
pages of the volume contain a brilliant sketch of the illus- 
trious dames. famous for beauty, wit, and worth, who adorned 
the first and greatest portion of the seventeenth century. M. 
Cousin must allow us to protest against the exceedingly harsh 
judgment he passes on Madame de Maintenon. To cali her a 
woman ‘‘ qui jamais ne consulta ni le devoir ni son cceur. . . 
sans vertu i la fois et sans amour,” is an injustice which can only 
cause a reaction in favour of its victim. ‘There are two contem- 
porary biographies (if such meagre notices can be so called) of 

acqucline Paseal—one by her sister Gilberte, the wife of M. 
Périer, and the other by her niece, Marguerite Périer. Of stirring 
incidents there are necessarily few in the life of a young woman 
who entered a convent at twenty-six, and died at thirty-six ; but 
there are abundant elements of interest in the struggles of a 
heart and conscience, not always kept in check by intellectual 
facultics which were confessedly of a rare order. We trust that 
this series of Htudes may soon be followed by another. They 
furnish ample proof that no literature, living or dead, can boast 
= such a galaxy of great writers of prose as the literature of 

rance. 


The most superficial student of French history must have 


* Jacqueline Pascal. Premitres Etudes sur les Femmes Tilustres et la 
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been struck with the strivings after organic unity whieh 
that history is characterized. is is the great and fundamental 


law of the national life of France. In her political as wells 
her administrative aspect, amid all the conflicts through which’she 
has passed, compact, homogeneous berg was the goal towards 
which she steadily progressed. Against this law the Reformation 
vainly strove to e its way. It failed in France precisely om 
the ground which ensured its success among nations of Teutonic 
race—namely, in virtue of that assertion of individual inde: 
ndence which lies at the bottom of all forms of Protestantism: 
Dne of the most eminent of French publicists—who has won 
for himself a place in the literature of political philosophy by 
his Etudes on the history of Representative Government in 
France from 1789 to 1848—has just added to his well-earned 
reputation by a work* specially devoted to the analysis of this 
unity of the national life of his country, and to the commemora- 
tion of the great statesmen, kings, and worthies by whom it was 
founded, fostered, and secured. Portions of this work had 
already seen the light in 1848, but fell unnoticed from the 
ress in consequence of the political distractions of that year. 
i is a work of the deepest interest, and will be duly appre- 
ciated by all who love to see the intricate web of historical 
events unravelled with a sagacity which is rarely at fault, and 
an eloquence which is never declamatory. Our readers may 
be interested in knowing that it was the Comte de Carné who, 
in 1845, replaced M. Drouhyn de Luys in a department of the 
Affaires Etrangéres, when the latter was dismissed by M. Guizot 
for joining in a vote of censure Ver the Cabinet. 

It is quite unnecessary for M. Fabre to make any appeal to 
our indulgence on account of the alleged aridité et sécheresse 
inse — from his subject. So far from being dry, the histo 
of the Cleres de la Bazochet is a most amusing book, an 
one which will interest the general reader and the student 
of French literature no less than the professional lawyer. 
When the Parliament of Paris became sedentary in the capital, 
under the ordonnances of Philippe le Bel, instead of foing on 
circuit from province to province, the accumulation of judicial 
cases thus centralised became so oppressively large that law- 
students, or clercs, were attached, as it were, to the ureUrs 
du parlement to accelerate the despatch of business. The effect 
of this was to give these students a kind of preparatory trainin 
for the duties of full-fledged functionaries, or barristers. Suc. 
was the origin of the Clercs de la Bazoche—a corporation which 

dually acquired such weight and influence, through the privi- 
lee conferred on it by various monarchs, that it kept its ground 
for five centuries. e must refer the reader to M. Fabre’s 
work for full and lucid details on the peculiar jurisdiction exer- 
cised by this famous corporation. The word Bazoche our author 
derives from $é{w and oixos—so that it wouid literally signify 
Parliament House, as the law courts in Edinburgh are styled to 
this day. We doubt whether this etymology will settle the 
disputes to which the word has always given rise. It is not till 
the fifth chapter that M. Fabre enters on what will be the most 
interesting division of the subject for the general reader—namely, 
the literary history of the Bazochiens, who notoriously played a 
most important part in the history and development of the 
French drama. French comedy, in fact, was cradled in the 
farces and moralities of Ia Bazoche. Among the writers and 

ts who most adorned the corporation, the names of Villon 
and Clement Marot occupy a chief place. The eighth chapter is 
taken up with a discussion on that unsolved problem in French 
literature—the authorship of the Farce du Maistre Pathelin. 
A curious old engraving, and still more curious poems, illustrate 
a work which gives undeniable evidence of a vast amount of hard 
work and sterling erudition, conveyed in an agreeable style. 

Few modern writers me a higher position as philosophical 
grammarians of the French language, and elegant students of 
French literature, than M. Jullien, who has recently given the 
world two volumes of Essays on various topics, literary and 
philological, full of suggestive reflection and sagacious cri- 
ticism.t We know of” few works better calculated to give 
Englishmen an insight into certain niceties of the French idiom, 
and a taste for the beauties of French style. The opening essay 
of the Théses de Grammaire contains an excellent sketch of the 
history of , just as the eleventh essay deals in like 
manner with the history of style. The reader need not be 
apprehensive, in the perusal of these volumes, of being repelled 
by scholastic pedantry and dulness. Many of the essays are put 
into the shape of dialogues, full of dramatic effects and livel 
tournures. ake, for example, the Bataille des Livres, whic 
contains an animated discussion between three volumes of Ron- 
sard, Lancelot, and Lebeau respectively, on the fittest metre for 
French epie poetry. The gem of M. Jullien’s second work is 
the Dialogue des Morts, where Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature is 
subjected to a sifting criticism in a dialogue between its author 
and Casimir Delavigne, the greatest dramatist France has pro- 
duced since the seventeenth cen In an Essay on the Beau- 
tiful, in a subsequent portion of the volume, the author has the 
audacity and taste to speak of Plato's esthetic philosophy 


* Les Fondateurs de 0 Unité Francaise. (Suger, Saint Louis, Duguesclin 
Jeanne d’Are, Louis XI., Henri IV,, Richelieu, Mazarin.) Etudes 
par M. le Comte Louis de Carné. Paris: Didier. 1856. 

+ Etudes Historiques sur les Clercs de la Bazoche. Par Adolphe Fabre, 
Président des Avoués de Vienne. Paris: Durand. 1856. 

{ Theses de Grammaire. Par B. Jullien. Paris: Hachette. 

Theses de Littérature. Parle méme. Paris: Hachette. 
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fisite; comble de U'absurdité et de la folie; but it is only fair to 
add that this is the only essay in which M. Jullien’s originality 
s-always marked and racy—leads him into such offensive ex- 
4ravagances. 
she life and character of Charles V. has of late years, and 
under various ampert, occupied the attention of some of the ablest 
writers of the day. The names of Mignet, Pichot, Stirling, 
and Prescott, are associated with efforts to throw new light on 
the aims and acts of the cold and crafty rival of Francis I. A 
new labourer has now appeared in the same field,* and although 
his pretensions are less lofty than those of his predecessors, 
his performance is not to be despised. The author is nephew 
to the famous physician and naturalist of the same name, 
Duméril. His endeavour in the present volume (which is merely 
a Vorstudium to a fuller work on the subject) is to bring 
out the threefold aspect of the part which Charles V. played in 
history, as a defender of the equilibrium of Europe endangered 
the aggressions of France—as the champion of Christendom 
when menaced by the Turks—and of Papacy when undermined 
by the Protestant Reformation. How this strictly conservative 
action became the means of bringing about a new state of things, 
is a question which the reader must follow out for himself in the 
es of M. Duméril. The facts are concisely and clearly stated, 
and have not been put into shape without diligent research. 
. Certain organs of the French press have had the folly to 
insinuate that England harbours the design of pouncing upon 
Algeria—a possession which excites, we are told, the bitterest 
envy of the “first Mussulman Power.” As it may be useful to 
know how to set about the execution of our crafty purpose, we 
cannot do better than recommend for perusal a new and most 
instructive work+ by M. Alfred Nettement, which contains by 
far the ablest history that has yet appeared of the conquest of 
Algeria by the French. The writer ee had access to unedited 
documents of the highest importance, in the archives of the 
Minister of War, and the information thus collected is placed 
before us with considerable freshness and power. The work 
fis far from being confined to military operations. The Parlia- 
-mentary debates and diplomatic negotiations by which they were 
-preceded or followed are minutely investigated, and the book is, 
on the whole, very agreeable saltig. The events narrated re- 
ceive all needful illustration from an excellent map of the country. 

Among the works to which the Crimean campaign has given 
birth in France, we feel peculiar pleasure in calling special 
-attention to a bookt full of good writing and still better feeling, 
by an aumonier, or army-chaplain, of the French forces. It is in 
Ahe shape of a series of upwards of twenty letters, written from 
the seat of war to various persons at home. In one of these 
letters, the writer apologizes for the feebleness of his descriptions 
by saying that “ under a small tent, and in a most uncomfortable 
attitude, verve waxes drowsy, and the fingers numb, so that the 
narrative loses all life and colour.” The apology was quite un- 
necessary, for of life and colour there is no lack, and the work 
everywhere bears the stamp of a kind and generous heart. We 
gather, from a passing allusion, that the author is the son of one 
of the brothers Damas, both of whom were generals, and 
champions of the Royalist party under the first Republic and 
Empire—so that he had everything to enlist his sympathies in 
behalf of that gallant army to whom it was his duty to minister 
spiritual consolation. The book is full of the most touching 
traits of that rude but strong and sterling feeling which charac- 
terises the soldier of every nation when confronted with the 
perils of war. The twentieth letter, ‘‘Quelques traits rémar- 
quables,” is specially devoted to this subject. Of course we 
can neither wonder nor regret that there are many things in the 
volume with which no one but a Romanist or a Frenchman can 
fully sympathize. All the letters are marked with an easy 
air of simplicity and naturalness, especially two of them, re- 

ctively addressed to a boy of six, and a girl of eight years 
of age. ‘The writer has carefully eschewed matters of politics 
and strategy, and has confined himself to what lay within the 
range of his personal observation and professional duties. 

achette’s Railway Library has of late presented us with 
some capital specimens of healthy light literature. We may 
mention, first, Un Mariage en Province,§ by Madame Léonie 
d’Aunet, the authoress of the Voyage d'une Femme au Spitzberg. 
Her real name is Biard, as she is the wife of the famous French 
painter. The lady rivals her husband in the consummate art 
with which she portrays the cunning and heartlessness of a 
vulgar notaire de province. The key to the moral of the story 
is contained in the following sentence :—‘ Dans la plupart des 
familles une jeune fille est considérée comme un embarras: marier 
une fille & dix-huit ans, c’est faire une bonne affaire; la marier 4 
seize ans, c’est en faire une meilleure. La voir malheureuse chez 
son mari, est un embarras bien moins grand que de la voir 

eureuse chez soi sans mari. Ainsi va la famille!” The wil 

attorney aforesaid invests his daughter in marriage, like so muc 
available capital—or, to put it in another shape, sells her in the 

* Etude sur Charles Quint. Par A. Duméril, Professeur d'Histoire au 
Lycée de Douai. Paris: Durand. 1856. 

+ Histoire de la Cgnquéte @ Alger, écrite sur des Documents inédits et 
authentiques ; suivie du tableau de la Conquéte de V Algérie. Par M. Alfred 
Nettement. Avec Carte. Paris: Lecoffre. 1856. 

I Souvenirs Religieux et Militaires de la Crimée. Par le R. P. de 
Damas, Aumonier de l’Armée d’Orient. Paris: Lecoffre. 1856. 

§ Un Mariage en Province. Par Madame Léonie d’Aunet. 
Hachette. Bibl. des Chemins de Fer. 1857. 
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dearest, and buys a son-in-law in the cheapest market. ‘Those 
who want to know how this very fatherly scheme prospers 
would do well to read the book. The young girl's aunt and 
good genius (as aunts always are), Misé Médé, is a very clever 
creation, full of sterling sense and fine feeling. 

Still more strongly can we recommend two series of Réecits 
dans la Tourelle* (we cannot pause to explain the title), by M. 
X. B. Saintine, the author, as we take for granted, of the 
famous Picciola. The principal tale in the first series, Un Ros- 
signol pris au trébuchet, is intended to show how the libertinism 
of a dare-devil roud of the Régence was not only outwitted, 
but reformed and eradicated, by the steadfast, guileless innocence 
of a pure-minded, orphan, helpless girl. In the second series, 
Les Trois Reines, the author rises to higher things, and gives us 
a most graphic and every way masterly narrative of the for- 
tunes which befel the three wives of Louis d'Orléans, son-in- 
law of Louis the Eleventh. The unhappy Jeanne (whom the 
reader will remember meeting in Quentin Durward), the queenly 
Anne of Brittany, and the Lady Mary of England, afterwards 
Duchess of Suffolk, are seme before us with exquisite skill. 
There is a curious page or two on the pet oaths of great person- 
ages of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the most scru- 
pulous accuracy is shown in the getting-up of historical details. 

We have also to renew our acquaintance with M. About, whose 
Roi des Montagnest is a republication of a fewilleton in the 
Moniteur. The whole tale is a merciless exposure of the brigand 
and mal-administration of Greece. ‘The narrative is placed in t 
mouth of a young German, given to matrimony and meerschaum, 
who is represented as falling into the hands of a modern Theseus, 
Hadgi-Stauros, the Roi des Rateun. together with two English 
ladies, the wife and daughter of a large banker in Cavendish- 
square! But, in spite of the mask thus assumed, M. About may well 
be apprehensive of exposing himself ‘ aux réprimandes paternelles 
du Rorent des Débats, aux démentis des gazetiers d’Athénes, et 
aux grossitretés du Spectateur de l’ Orient.” He represents 
himself as submitting his manuscript to M. Patriotis Pseftis, at 
Athens, to know his opinion on the truth of M. Hermann 
Schultz's adventures. At the conclusion of the volume is inserted 
an indignant denial from that individual, to which M. About 
returns the following pithy and significant reply:—‘* Athénien, 
mon bel ami, les histoires les plus vraies ne sont pas celles qui 
sont arrivées.”” The book is exceedingly clever—almost too clever, 
for point and smartness, when carried to excess and redolent of 
effort, grow somewhat wearisome. Those who have resided any 
time at Athens are alone competent to judge as to the general 
truth of the picture here given of the Athenian Executive. We 
recommend M. About, in future, to be shy of introducing 
English ladies into his books; for, on the present occasion, he 
has not even succeeded in compassing that low amount of truth 
which resides in the grossest caricatures. 

We must not omit to mention that, in a third and chea; 
edition of the Religion Naturelle,t our readers will meet with a 
new and eloquent preface, extending over twenty-five pages. 
They will be disappointed, however, if they expect to find in it 
any piquant and ales ersonalities, in reply to the coarse 
abuse of the Univers, which devoted eleven articles to the Reli- 
gion Naturelle, apparently with the view of showing how far the 
odium theologicum can blind that Sige to every consideration 
of decency, charity, or truth. . Jules Simon has too much 
self-respect to minister to the love of excitement which enjoys a 
theological prize-fight. He classes the adverse criticisms of which 
his book has been the subject under the gencral head of an attack 
on la philosophie spiritualiste ; and he shows how it has come to 
pass that that philosophy has become the object of such vehe- 
ment tirades a such very opposite camps. The picture he 
gives of the moral and intellectual condition—the affaissement 
wniversel—of France, is painfully corroborative of some of our 
own recent remarks. We must call the reader's special attention 
to the eloquent paragraphs in page 24, commencing Faudra-t-il 
croupir dans cette fange ? 


CRAIGCROOK CASTLES§ 


At the head of the table of contents of this volume, we are 
apprised that ‘‘ Craigcrook Castle may be read as a continuous 
poem, or divided into separate poems.” Unfortunately, the 
public cannot avail themselves of this curious alternative ; for 
although nothing can be easier than the latter operation, the 
former is a sheer impossibility, seeing that the book is composed 
of a collection of miscellaneous pieces which have about as much 
relation to each other as Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands. In throwing the design of his work open to the fancy of 
the reader, Mr. Massey confesses his great defect as an artist— 
the want of constructive power. If he had set out with a plan, 
and felt that he had executed it satisfactorily, its full recognition 
would have been indispensable to the woes appreciation of his 
labours. But, the truth is, a plan of any kind is only an embarra 

ment to Mr. Massey. Whatever faculty he may have for conceiving 


* Un Rossignol ee au trébuchet—Le Chdteau de Génappe. Récits dans 
la Tourelle. Par X. B, Saintine. Paris: Hachette. 1856. : 

Les Trois Reines. Récits dans la Tourelle. (Deuxiéme Série). Par le 
méme. Paris: Hachette. 1856. ‘ 

+ Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. 1856. 

t La Religion Naturelle. Par Jules Simon. Troisiéme Edition. Paris: 
Hachette. 1857. 

§ Craigerook Castle. By Gerald Massey. London: Bogue. 
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a scheme of action, the development of it is a manifest perplexity 
to him. He writes from impulse, and must needs write inco- 
herently. His genius revels in the region of nightmare, where 
the imagination is unrestrained by any laws of form or sequence. 
The moment he makes an experiment in the way of structure, he 
goes to pieces, like a very small boat that has suddenly struck on 
arock. His failure, in the present instance, seems to have hap- 
pened in the following manner. Having accumulated, from time 
to time, a quantity of loose verses on divers matters, sufficient in 
bullc to fill alittle volume, he bethought himself ofa way in which 
he might connect them, so as to produce an wee of design 
and solidity. It required no invention to devise a project of 
which we have innumerable examples—the difficulty was to carry 
it into effeet. Under that difficulty Mr. Massey broke down, and 
then ingeniously committed to the option of his readers the 
choice either to complete the scheme he had left unfinished, or to 
— with it altogether. 

‘raigcrook Castle is the residence of a well-known Edinburgh 
accoucheur, who will be much astonished to find himself trans- 
mitted to posterity in these pages, as “ our a Messiah in 
Midwifery.” Upon the grounds of Craigcrook, Mr. Massey collects 
a ae: after the manner of Boccaccio, to disport themselves 
with “rich talk and sweet society,” “all a summer day”—forget- 
ting that he had previously informed us that the season was 
spring, when the earth “ putteth forth the lovely things” she had 
been “dreaming through long winter nights.”” However that 
may be, spring or summer, we find several ladies, generally with 

assionate large eyes and remarkable hair—a Crimean hero, who 
oe lost an arm—an exile, whose brow is “the triumph-arch of 
royal soul,” and who seems to be intended for Kossuth—a “ jolly 
Briton,” who has just brought home “his beauteous Bride” —a 
poet—a “ silvered sage” —* our host,” and others, gathered under 
the trees, performing a pastime which consists in 
Surging a soul-ache of deliciousness. 


But this is not the only diversion in which the happy company 
indulge. Some of them have recourse to the more violent exer- 
cise of bowls; others look after fossils; some amuse themselves 
by a romp among the palm-trees, which grow indigenous at 
raigcrook—a fact in natural history of which Sir William 

Hooker ought to be informed; and others take to drinking a 
peculiar brew of “old ale with ruby flame in it.” We cannot 
very clearly ascertain what was the nature of the conversation 
in which these various personages were e ; but it seems to 
have turned chiefly on the delights of wedded love, which 
affected the Crimean hero so sensibly— 

That with dumb eloquence his poor armstump moved, 

As it were dreaming of a dear embrace! - 


At length, evening sets in, or, as Mr. Massey more poetically 
describes it, ‘‘ sunset burns ;” dews begin to “swarm upon the 
flowers ;” and the grass glitters with “ quiet fire-flies,” whose 
appearance in those latitudes must have greatly astonished the 
entomologists, if there were any present. as twilight approaches, 
one of the gentlemen proposes that they shall all adjourn “ for a 
rouse within the house,” to “shake off the purple sadness of the 
night ;” and they accordingly hold a symposium, to which “ each 
one” contributes a song, or snatch of verse of some kind—the 
whole forming, we presume, the collection that occupies the 
remainder of the volume. But who recited the different pieces, 
or what became of the company—whether they dropped asleep 
on their chairs, or under the table—we cannot venture to con- 
jecture. The only information the author has given us on the 
subject is a vague hint that they didn’t “ go home till morning,” 
but iW up all night drinking out of a chalice, of all vessels in the 
world :— 


And round and round the chalice went till morn. 


The effect of abandoning the machinery just as it was on the 
point of being put into motion is not only to leave a staring 

efect in the book, but to render utterly obscure the intention, 
and even the meaning, of the disconnected poems of which it 
consists. ‘lhe yolume may be said to open in a Scotch mist, 
which never clears off. 

The poems are of various lengths, and on different subjects. 
One—the best of the whole, because here and there it sounds 
the depths of real feelings, and gives utterance to them 
in natural engunge-is on the death of a child, Another relates 
dimly how the Lady Laura, who lived “in a grand old Gothic 
palace,” fell in love with an operative in a neighbouring factory, 
and married him, A third sings, in various phases, the incidents 
and suggestions of the war—and so on. e will not examine 
any of these — separately, being much of Pope’s opinion on 
the subjeet of breaking butterflies, but will indicate by illustrative 
passages the general character of the whole. 

* Our host,” is entitled to the first place. He is compared to 
a vennet apple, in a sentence consisting of what logicians would 
call a proposition without a predicate :— 

A sunny life was his 
his children, ae of health ; 
He, like a rennet Apple, wrinkle-ripe, ; 
Hived full of sweetness, fragrant to the taste, 
‘Tho’ sorrow’s tooth should strike the brave heart’s core. 


The subjeet of this mutilated proposition, who is immediately 


afterwards compared to a bee on a thistle-top, delivers a very 
excellent discourse on faith, and is so well pleased with his own 
observations that his soul smiles from his wrinkles, and there 


comes into his eyes a strange glory which makes them shine 
a-glow”— 
. Like windows lighted in a sinking sun. 

The effect on the surrounding company is much the same as 
would be produced by windows gleaming in a sunset :— 

The keen life looks out in his lighted face 

So fulgent that the gazer’s brightens too. + 
This is the gentleman—and he seems admirably to the 
part—who broaches “ our garrulous Hippocrene,” and sends the 
chalice round and round till morning. 

There is another gentleman, with a red face—the “jolly 
Briton ”—whose rubicund visage and lusty frame are thus de- 
scribed 

His rich heart-warming ruddiness of look 
Might make an east wind reel off mellow and mild : 
So sunnily his inner ripeness smiled : 
And stalwart stood the rere dor pe of his life, 
For climbing flower and fruit to and bear. 
The “wall of his life,” we apprehend, is the outer man, by 
which the “inner ripeness ” is protected against the east wind. 
The seasons of the year, and the changes of day and night, are 
resented in an infinite variety of aspects. Here is part of a 
of Spring :— 
Death lieth low; his hidden foot-prints bloom ; 
Upon his grave Life dances all in flowers ; 
And lying shell-like on our shore 0’ the world, 
Thinking to music played by hidden hands, 
We are caught up to listening ear of heaven, 
That leaneth down maternal meek to hear 
Our inner murmurs of the eternal sea. ¢ 


After this, we cannot be surprised at any action we find Spring 
erforming—such as the following, which takes place at Yom 
ura’s castle :— 
There, with her emerald chalice, Spring 
Kneels, offering beauty’s wine. 
All Mr. Massey’s chalices are used for wine ; but the particular 
kind of wine here alluded to, is “ caviare to the multitude.” 
Spring no doubt took a hint from Sir Kenelm Digby, who dieted 
the exquisite Venetia on viper wine to preserve her beauty. 
Turning from the sunset on the windows, here is a sunrise on 
the sea :— 
f The silvery-green-and-violet sheen o’ the sea 
Changed into shifting opal tinct with gold: 
And like an alchemist with furnace-face, 
The sun smiled on his perfeet work, pure gold. 
On the land, the effect of the sunrise is still more curious, 
especially with reference to flowers, shrubs, and trees. The 
lites become “alight,” the wall-flowers “burn themselves 
away,” and the “aromas” of the rose ‘‘come like a colour.” 
But the most remarkable effects are traced in the ensuing 
astonishing passage :— 
Sweet lilies of the valley, tremulous fair, 
Peep through their curtains claspt with diamond dew 
By faery jewellers working while they slept : 
The arch Laburnam droops her budding gold 
From emerald fingers, with such taking grace : 
The Fuschia fires her fairy chandelry, 
And flowering Currant crimsons the green gloom, 
Midsummer is represented by a galaxy of images, such as 
“sapphire rain” rippling down from heaven, the south wind 
opening the “ glory-gates of summer’s tide,” cups of ‘‘ faery-wine’’ 
brimming up in the bushes “for passers-by,’ and a universal 
glorification of daisies, grasses, and tulips—the last-mentioned 
taking advantage of the saturnalia to “ blow the trumpets” of 
their own beauty. The details of this midsummer revel are 
oonmees up in a single stanza, descriptive of animated nature in 
a bath :— 


All Life lies in a bath of balm, ' 
Feeling the lavish glory flow ; 
With nought to do but thrill and 
In strength, and joy, and fuscious a 
This thrilling and growing season is peculiarly favourable to 
the development of love, as may be seen in the case of the facto 
operative, who, when the glory-gates are opened, falls in love 
with Lady Laura. The passion acts upon him much in the same 
way as the sunrise on the wall-flowers—fairly burning him away. 
He lies down in the shadow to kiss her foot-print— sane, 
With lip of crimson. fire, and fondling cheek, 
All tingling thro’ and thro’ with costly life. 
Seeing her shortly afterwards walking in the twilight. 
He fed her fairness daintiest-hued, rieg4 
And the wine of wonder as she went. 
Ah! those were happy times with hm— | 
when, on the top of life, oved 
He saw her beauty’s daily 
and sunned himself in her presence like'a cloud" | 
while all his heart)" 
With rich love trembled as”’twould break for bliss; 
Like shaken dews in jewelled cups\of morn!» 
The nights were as happy as the days; for he would then watch 
her easement— 
Where the tall chestnuts husht her beauty 
Uplifting in their hands a light of flowers! 


Lady Laura is unfortunatel ngs ed ina law-suit. “False 
an 


friends” have usurped her fit er lands, and she is “no 
longer mistress at the Hall.” She confides her calamities to the 
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tive, and tells him she is going away, with a broad hint 
which leaves him “like one caught in the Tempest’s arms 
unseen: 


I leave to-morrow morn. I think you have 

The mounting spirit to rise where’er you fall, 

And shall rejoice to mark your fortunes shine. 
Bewildered by this beens, wena he becomes indifferent to the 
cold of the winter nights, dresses himself in his memories, and 
sheds diamonds for tears such as angels wear for jewels :— 

How often, thro’ the winter wind and rain, 

His spirit fluttered to her winged with blessi 

And he stood clothed and warmed with thoughts of her; 

And thro’ the darkness and the cold, his love 

Glowed like a watch-fire in a wilderness ; 

Se upward in a light of tears ; 

-diamonds of the purest water—tears 

Such as the Angels wear for jewels in heaven. 
Suddenly a thought strikes new light through him, and he re- 
solves upon some “crowned accomplishment.” He goes up to 
London, and, by means known only to the parties concerned, he 
recovers from the clutches of the law Lady Laura’s title and 
land. This achievement, and the extraordinary smile with which 
it was rewarded, are thus chronicled :— 

He conquered. To her feet he brought the prize; 

Twin worlds of bliss rose throbbing in her eyes. 

Sparkled her smiling soul like that of a chil 

And, smiling, all her luminous body smiled. 
The natural consequences ensue ; but it is in the manner of the 
wooing and the surrender of the lady that Mr. Massey displays 
his criginality 

He lookt into the windows of her eyes, 

To see Love, sitting by the hearth, arise 

And let him in, and lead him to his throne, 

For love and worship thro’ all worlds his own. 

Her virgin tree ata trembling touch doth move ; 

Into his bosom drops the fruit of love. 


By this time the reader will probably have formed his own 
opinion of Mr. Massey’s poetry, although we have indicated only 
a few of the most prominent peculiarities. It will be seen that 
the poet does not live in a world of realities, but in a sort of 
phantasmagoria, where all things take forms, colours, and func- 
tions entirely unknown to vulgar experience. His language, 
adapting itself to these exigencies, is employed in senses and 
combinations of corresponding novelty. For example, he always 
calls darkness “ dark” :— 

This dark shall break 


In resurrection hour. 
Frenzied becomes “ frenzed,” its application being pure nonsense 
to boot :— 

And eyes were frenzed with noble tears. 


He calls the grave “God’s lap,” and the motion of a tree “a 
glory-swim;” he talks of “semitones of green,” of dewy twilight 
uring “its chrism of balm,” and of prayers going up to heaven 
in chariots :— 
and prayers went up to God, 
In fiery chariots of our fervent hearts. 
And we have shoals of such phrases as “ flowers summering on 
their stem,” the “ summering earth,” “ greeny silence,” “ fragrant 
footsteps,” and “‘languorous noons.” Emeralds; amethysts, 
opals, jewellery, dew chrisms and chalices, are sown broadcast 
through the book, and almost every page runs over with wine. 
A special orthography, which may be illustrated by the words 
gusht, toucht, watcht, suckt, and the profuse o-oo of 
compound words, should be noted also amongst Mr. Massey’s 
conspicuous eccentricities. His native language is not rich 
enough in its integrity to express his tropes, and, superior to all 
restraints of grammar, he creates a language for himself. Thus 
we hear of people being “ warm-melted in the arms of wedded 
love,” of “ palace-chambers precious-lined,” of “ spirit-scandals ” 
and, “ruby-rose cups;” and there is no end of such epithets 
as “ dewily-dear,” “ love-luminous,” “ rosily-goldening,” “ snow- 
silently,” “‘lovelier-lighted,” and the like. 
e affectation of wisdom, says an excellent old saw, prevents 
us from becoming wise; and truly it may be observed, with a 
direct reference to Mr. Massey, that the affectation of poetry 
—" us from becoming poetical. Until he shall have got 
iley, and Browning, and Tennyson out of his head, forsworn 
the whole tribe of their imitators, looked earnestly into life as it 
is around him, and endeavoured to present actual objects in just 
and intelligible language, Mr. Massey may be advised, for his 
own good, to print no more verse. e do not agree with some 
of his critics, who consider this volume an improvement on his 
early productions. On the contrary, it shows that his worst 
vices have settled down into inveterate habits, and that the 
flights of words without meaning, which were at first regarded as 
the wild exuberance of youth, are now confirmed into a system. 
It is not merely because his verse has no more substance than 
refracted colours on the air, that we protest against it and the 
whole school of which it is an emanation, but because it rests its 
main claims to distinction upon perpetual violations of common 
sense and ordinary ience, and, either from ignorance or the 
affectation of singularity, sets up new literary laws for its own 
government. It is enough to have tinsel phraseology to 
no purpose ; but it is worse to have it employed as a medium for 
Vitiating language, and falsifying the sim facts in natural 
history and every-day observation. 


TRIKOUPES’ HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION.* 


T may possibly be a novelty to some of our scholars that an’ 
I Greek onions have lived and written since the days of 
Thucydides; and it will certainly sound almost incredible to 
many ears that an historian, Greek by birth, writing the history 
of Greece in Greek of intelligible purity, is at this moment living 
within the limits of the British metropolis. Such a phenomenon 
exists in the person of Spyridon Trikoupes, the present Hellenic 
Minister at the Court of London. Many of our readers may 
have occasionally seen the name of “M. Tricoupi” in the 
Court Circular, without being aware that the bearer of the desig- 
nation has promod one of the most remarkable pieces of con- 
temporary history—one fully entitling him, we will not venture to 
say to the rank of a second Thucydides, but most certainly to 
that of a second Polybius. There is, indeed, a very considerable 
analogy between the position of the two writers. Each writes 
the history of the struggles of a regenerate Greece—a Greece 
recovering itself from foreign bondage. Each writes when the 
struggle is over, and when the regenerate nation had again 
wholly or partially degenerated. Without listening to the 
calumnies which as pe Greece as having gained nothing by 
her Revolution, and as having made no progress since her libera- 
tion—without admitting the illogical inferences which saddle 
Greece herself with the follies and intrigues of her French, 
English, Russian, and Bavarian benefactors—M. Trikow 
himself would probably allow that his country has not gained so 
much, nor advanced so rapidly, as was expected thirty years 
back. Like Polybius, too, eee writes of events which he 
can record from his own memory, or from the mouths of eye- 
witnesses—events in which both of them played an Lenounhian 
though neither of them a primary part. Like Polybius, too, 
Trikoupes is a Greek, familiar alike with the internal administra- 
tion of his own country, and with politics and diplomacy on a 
raced scale. Rome and London have given the Arcadian and the 

tolian historian an acquaintance with human affairs on a wider 
field than was open to their precursor of Athens. 

The History of the Greek Revolution follows naturally on the 
History of ee under Ottoman and Venetian Domination, 
which we noticed some time back, from the pen of Mr. Finlay. 
As Mr. Finlay—who, though we believe, a sincere friend, is 
certainly a severe censor of the modern Greeks—concludes his 
work with a vigorous defence of the Revolution, as alike righteous, 

litic, and well-timed, we need not stop to e those points. 

e would only remind our readers that the Greeks of the Revolu- 
tion are not responsible for the existing frontier of their commer 
or for the choice of the dynasty which rules over them. 
existing kingdom is merely a small of Greece, governed by 
a foreign master im from without. The Revolution was a 
movement of the whole Greek race, which first established a 
Democratic Republic, and afterwards solicited English protection 
and an English king. It was only when England nyraies her 
advances that Greece took to Russian Dictators and Bavarian 
Regents. Neither the Revolution nor the subsequent kingdom 
is immaculate; but let Greece answer only for her own errors, and 
not for those of other people. 

We said that the Revolution was a movement of the whole 
Greek race—that is, within the limits of physical possibility. 
There was no rising in Constantinople, nor on the coast of Asia, 
where an unwarlike Greek minority was held in fetters which 
they had no hope of breaking. Yet it might have been better 
even for the Byzantine and Asiatic Greeks to have been 
slaughtered, sword in hand, in revolt, than to have been butchered 
as ‘they were, without resistance, by way of vengeance for an 
insurrection in which they had no share. But, wherever the 
Greeks could rise, they did rise. Thessaly, Epeiros, Greek 
Macedonia, Chalkidike, Crete, Psara, all revolted. The utmost 
that can be said for the present frontier is, that it nearly re 
sents the limit which unassisted Greeks contrived to defend 
against unassisted Turks. Macedonia and Epeiros were recon- 
quered, but their gallant exiles continued to wage the war along 
with their brethren of other parts of Greece. As for the campaign 
of Alexander Hypselantes in Moldo- Wallachia, we will only say 
that, except as a diversion, it was quite unjustifiable, either on 
moral or military grounds. The Wallachs themselves had ony 
of reason to revolt against either Greeks or Turks; but a 
oceupation had as little to be said for it as a Turkish, a Russian, 
or an Austrian one. The Grecks, moreover, disgraced their 
cause in the Principalities by more inexcusable crimes than 
anywhere else. Yet even here we must not forget the self- 
devotion of the sacred band at Drageshan, and unsullied 
heroism of Olympian George. 

If we have any fault to find with our historian, it is that he 
has hardly given sufficient prominence to the fact that the move- 
ment was not exclusively Hellenic. The Slaves of Turkey had 
little to do with it. Servia had a War of Independence of her 
own—Bulgaria, as a whole, did not rise, though many Bulgarian 
volunteers did good service in the Greek army. But the 
Christian Albanians had as | a share in danger and in glory 
as the Hellenes themselves. ey were, in fact, in the forefront 
of the conflict. The mountaineers of Souli, the mariners of 
Hydra, were among the main ,Props of the independent cause. 
Mark Botzares and Andrew Miaoules, two of the purest heroes 
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of ancient or Modern Greece, had perhaps not a drop of Hellenic 
blood in their veins. M. Trikoupes does every justice to their 
exploits, but he hardly sets forth their Albanian descent with 
sufficient clearness. The fact is, that the Christian Albanians 
are driven by the necessity of the case to coalesce with the 
Hellenes—a fact which makes the Albanian race appear more 
completely Mahometan than it really is. Albanians and Greeks 
lived, in many districts, intermingled; they professed the same 
faith ; they had suffered the same wrongs; neither could obtain 
their redress without the help of the other. The Albanians were 
the minority, and, though they might contribute many noble 
elements to the united people, it is clear that the Greeks were 
the most enlightened and progressive race of the two. The 
Christian Albanians therefore were content to identify themselves 
with Greece, and—the male portion at least—to adopt the Greek 
language. And though the annals of the Revolution are stained 
with many instances of paltry local jealousies, disgracing Greeks 
and Albanians alike, we find no trace of any general ill-feeling 
between Greeks as Greeks, and Albanians as Albanians. The 
Albanian of Hydra had no special love for the Greek of Psara, 
but he cherished no stronger antipathy towards him than towards 
his own Albanian neighbour of Spetza. 

The portion of the history at present eompleted comes down to 
1826—to the conclusion of the secondsiege of tee i. Therevolt 
began in 1821. About a year sufficed effectually to liberate a por- 
tion of continental Greece nearly answering to the present king- 
dom, and a portion of the islands much larger than is included in 
it. Better co-operation on the Greek side might have secured 
a much more extended frontier, but then nothing, save the un- 
paralleled stupidity of the Turks, could have failed to crush the 
revolution in the first stage. On this stupidity, however, the 
Greeks had of course a full right to count as much as on any 
other moral or physical advantage. During 1822, 3, 4, Greece 
formed an inde Sallens republic. The Turks retained only four 
fortresses in Peloponnesus, and their successive invasions of 
northern Greece, and their single invasion of Peloponnesus, were 
all successfully repelled. At last the Sultan, finding the recovery 
of Greece beyond his power, called on his nominal vassal in 
Egypt for aid. The power of Ibrahim was too strong for the 
continental Greeks, but the insurgent fleet was still unconquered. 
The islands might, as far as Turks or Arabs were concerned, have 
maintained a race of independent sea-kings for ever. Then came 
Western intervention, the fight of Navarino, and the French 
campaign in Peloponnesus. Whatever we may think of these 
things from a Western point of view, to a Greek, as Sir George 
Bowen argues, they were simply the restitution of fair play. 
Greece could maintain herself against Turkey ; she could not 
maintain herself against Turkey and Egypt combined. Foreign 
aid on the one side simply balanced foreign aid on the other. 

The course of the Revolution exhibits, as all revolutionary 
movements will exhibit, a strange mixture of the noblest and the 
basest portions of our nature, alternately predominating in the 
same people and even in the same men. But when we consider 
the wrongs the Greeks had suffered, the peculiarly corrupting 
character of their bondage, the utter social devepaiistion of the 
country, and the incongruous elements out of which they had to 
patch up a national government and a national army, the real 
wonder is that they succeeded as well as they did—that their in- 
ternal dissensions were not more constant and desperate, and that 
they could ey so steady a front as they did to their giant 
enemy. If we blame the treason of Odysseus and the turbulence 
of Kolokotrones, let us not forget the pure and unsullied glory of 
Miaoules and Botzares, and the yet living Constantine Kanares. 
It would have been better if Alexander Mavrokordatos and De- 
metrios Hypselantes could have lived in more perfect harmony : 
yet we must honour, in the one, an enlightened and patriotic 
statesman—in the other, a brave and honourable soldier. Deeds 
of cruelty and treachery on the Greek side were invariably, or 
almost invariably, the acts of uncontrollable multitudes, the com- 
mon evil of even the most righteous insurrections. The hands of 
all the great chiefs, political and military, of all parties alike, are 
on this score perfectly clean. Not so on the Turkish side. There, 
both cruelty and perfidy abounded in the highest personages of 
the empire. Even Ibrahim, certainly not immaculate on either 
score, was a considerable improvement on his predecessors; and as 
he was the most formidable foe with whom Greece had to contend, 
he was also the first who was in the least degree capable of the 
feelings of an honourable enemy. The only Turks who really 
claim our regard are, strangely enough, the Dostons of the Ma- 
hometan Law, who seem to have frequently opposed themselves 
to the barbarity of princes and people, and who, in some instances 
at least, received confessorship or martyrdom for their pains. 

_To record contemporary events ina form worthy of permanent 
life is, after all, the greatest achievement of the historian as dis- 
tinguished from the historical critic. And yet, after all, the 
functions of the two hardly differ. To write a really permanent 
history of the late war would require the same critical faculties 
as to record any distant period of history. To gather up all 
statements, public and private, English, French, Turkish, Sar- 
dinian, and Russian—to weigh one impartially against another, and 
to give fair judgmentupon the evidencewithout national or personal 
leanings—is really a much harder task than to do the same with 
conflicting statements about Oliver Cromwell, William the Con- 
queror, or Alexander the Great. Even if the writer be himself 
an eye-witness or an actor, he can only be an eye-witness or an 


actor on part of the scene. Sir William Codrington must trust ,, 
to hearsay for the affairs of Kars, and Sir William Williams for , 
those of Sebastopol. And the very position of eye-witness and 
actor, with all its advantages, involves also its special difficulties 
and temptations. It is, then, no light task which M. Trikoupes . 
has undertaken, and successfully undertaken. As far as we can 
judge, his narrative is as impartial as any narrative can be ex; 

ected to be. He is a Greek—a patriotic and enthusiastic Greek— beg 

ut he always honestly records and severely censures every. 
instance of cruelty or perfidy, of selfishness, carelessness, or 
faction, which too commonly disgraced the cause of liberty. uid ry 
never either conceals or excuses, though he does venture to point, 
out the cause of the evil—that the Greeks had proved only 408 i, 
apt pupils in the school of their Turkish masters. And when he 
does come across any instances of humane or just ony " 
among his enemies, he faithfully records and commends the: oy 
In fact, his strict impartiality has caused his history to meét’® 
with a much less favourable reception in his own country’’ 
than might have been expected for the standard national rr 
narrative of the greatest of national events. His history’ 
is full, clear, and unaffected, with no pretence to rhetoric, but’ 
sometimes rising into a high strain of natural eloquence, at other * 
times displaying a rich vein of quiet humour. To the English‘ 
reader, it must = confessed, it occasionally becomes wearisome; ~ 
from the extreme minuteness with which he thinks it necessaty’'" 
to record very insignificant military operations, carried ‘on ir!) 
places and by people with whose names even students of ‘Greek ud 
affairs are not always familiar. But we doubt not that to Greek 
readers this very minuteness has an especial charm. And-whiey:’'” 
ever he deals with matters on # grander scale, his narrative’ is’ 
invariably vigorous and interesting. M. Trikoupes is nota” 
soldier, but a politician and diplomatist. He therefore shinés'* 
most in recording civil events—the condition of Greece before” ' 
the Revolution, its political dissensions during the war, the mas-'"’ 
sacres at Constantinople and Smyrna, the policy of the European’ * 
Courts, are all recorded with great clearness and power. The’ 
martyrdom of the Patriarch Gregory, the death and cha"! 
racter of Lord Byron, are especi brilliant portions. His’ 
land - battles are less successful—we really believe becausé-''' 
the klephtic ballad, and not the regular history, is the legi-'’ 
timate means of recording conflicts of such a nature. ‘is’ 
account of the death of Mark Botzares struck us, we must‘ 
confess, as somewhat tamer than we had expected. But, next'to’" 
civil affairs, M. Trikoupes seems most at home when he finds’ 
himself on board ship. His narratives of naval operations *fér’ “ 
surpass those of warfare by land—in fact, he gives us-some of ‘the’! 
most thrilling descriptions that can be conceived of the déeeds’’’ 
of Miaoules, Sachtoures, Kanares, and the other heroes of 
Hydra, Spetza, and Psara. But the point in which our historian 
excels himself affords a commentary on the spirit of local affection - 
often dominant in the Greek mind. M. _t state is a natives’ 
of Mesolongi, a city whose two sieges are the most illustrious '' 
events of the war, and in whose defence several members of his - 
own family fought and died. The name of his native place» 
always raises him above himself, and the result is two of the | 
noblest narratives ever penned. Not that he extols the defenders ' 
of Mesolongi above their desert—the narrative of General Gordon.’ 
alone shows that to be impossible—but as M. Trikoupes writes’! 
with somewhat less vigour about other portions of Greece, so we «© 
doubt whether an Athenian or a Peloponnesian historian would ; 
have produced quite so vivid and powerful a picture of the siege — 
of Mesolongi. 

In another notice, we propose to make some remarks on M. 
Trikoupes’ work with reference to its bearing on the state of the 
modern Greek language, and to give our ers some specimens 
of the narrative itself. 


A LIFE’S LESSON.* 


Was Mrs. Gore writes a novel, it is sure to be smartly 
’ and pleasantly written. We may reckon, too, on a great 
variety of personages and events, and a constant introduction of 
scenes laid in that wonderful region of high life where every one 
talks either in French or in epi s. A Life’s Lesson seems to 
us quite up to the average of Mrs. Gore’s productions. We do 
not find that the life of the heroine is very rich in instruction ; 
and we shudder, as we close the third volume, to think of the 
awfully wearisome existence to which Mrs. Gore wishes us to 
believe that the higher portion of English society is condemned. 
But the book is perfectly readable. In the first place, the 
writing is that of one who has had long experience; and the 
mere facility and tact of a practised author have always a certain 
charm. Even in Mr. Dickens’ Little Dorrit there are turns 
of thought and expression which are beyond the reach of a 
beginner. ‘There is also one portion of Mrs. Gore’s new 
novel which has unusual freshness and vigour. It is that 
which describes the early life of the heroine. She is the 
daughter of humble parents residing in a secluded northern 
village, near which stands the mansion of a Dutch family 
enriched by William III. Nannie’s mother is the descendant 
of a faithful Dutchwoman who came from Holland with the 
first possessor of the mansion. The quaint, formal house, erected 
by Dutch taste in the midst of a wild English moor—the garden, 


* A Life's Lesson, By Mrs. Gore. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 
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the furniture, the presses of endless linen—the whole of 
the place, so unlike anything around it—are painted with much 
skill and effect ; as also are the feelings with which the posterity 
of Madame Verhout, the servant of the first Van der Helde, 
regard the name and the mansion of the family that has given 
them wealth and comfort. The book is dedicated to the memory 
of the authoress of Jane Eyre ; and the description of the lonely 
little’ t omg who grows up among the moorlands is sufficiently 
after the manner of that great writer of fiction, not, indeed, to 
make any approach to its excellences, but to show that Mrs. 

re has a genuine feeling and love for that sphere of observa- 
tion and that study of nature into which she and so many of her 
sisterhood have been guided by the genius of her gifted and 
lamented contemporary. 

When Nannie grows up, she receives a good education at 
Manchester, and returns to her modest home quite an elegant 
and.accomplished young lady. She has lost her mother, and is 
living very — with her father, when a great event happens. 
The heir of the Dutch family comes from Holland, with his feide 
and her sister, to spend a summer at the mansion of Hawkshill. 
Accidentally they make acquaintance with Nannie, and are 
charmed with her sweetness and good sense. These foreign ladies 
—the gay bride, who becomes in time the soberest of women and 
mothers, and her sister, who is of a more reserved temper and 
deeper feelings, and who goes into a convent in order to retrieve, 
by the sacrifice of her portion, the fortunes of a gambling bro- 

er—are really well drawn, and are quite free from that offen- 
sive vulgarity and high-pressure cleverness which Mrs. Gore 
always represents as respectively characteristic of the lower and 
the higher extremes of English society. In the course of the story, 
Nannie goes abroad, and visits her friends, both in Belgium 
(where the bride has a chateau) and in Holland. She goes 
there at the time of the Belgian revolution, and has vary bee 
adventures, and sees many stirring sights. Mrs. Gore evi- 
dently studied this part of her subject with much care ; and though 
the aeotches are slight, and there is rather rapid work made with 
barricades, and popular cries, and peasant riots, and chateau burn- 
ings, yet there is a clear purpose in all that is given, and something 
lifelike in the scenes through which we are hurried. The great 
world of London and Londoners is Mrs. Gore’s especial province, 
and she makes it her particular business to transmit to paper the 
cream of all she can imagine or discover respecting it; but we 
must say that we like her best when she gets away from it, and 
we are sorry that the heroine should leave her moorlands and her 
Dutch friends for even the great glory with which she is 
eventually crowned in English society. 

Each occurrence supposed to have taken place in this high 
society might, perhaps, have really happened, and it is just pos- 
sible that occasionally a number of persons may meet there with 
an unhappy desire to say the greatest quantity of smart things in 
the least possible time. But Mrs. Gore makes all her fine ladies 
and gentlemen talk smartly day and night, and without any 
cessation. It would be better to turn a crank in a model prison 
than to live habitually with persons so brilliant. Every- 
body does or undergoes something extraordinary. Nannie 
has a cousin, Elisha Hildyard, a pale, sickly lad, brought up, like 
herself, at Manchester. He has attained the great age of one 
or two and twenty, when he publishes a pamphlet on an abstruse 
point of social economy. Instantly all London rings with the 

ises of this wonderful performance. The conversation of 

inner-tables is engrossed by the absorbing topic, ‘‘ Who can 
E. H. be?” A dinner-party is described, during which “some 
allusion was made to the last essay of E. H., on Penal Coloni- 
zation.” Some praised it, we learn—some abused it. One called 
it the splendid error of a man of genius—another declared that 
he would rather have written it than Junius’s Letters. Among 
the friends of this unrecognised genius is a Lord Garstang, 
whose lot it is to bear the chief burden of lively dialogue, and 
who is so fanciful, and pointed, and dazzling, as to be a bore of 
the first magnitude. The clever lawyer of the story is made a 
peer—the daughter of the Dutchman’s steward goes to Court 
and is a grand lady—and even the villain of the story, whose 
father has been hanged for forgery, is first seen, after years of 
absence, in his peer’s robes at a coronation. The book winds up 
with a long description of a féte given by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of a county to Soult and Wellington. e are overpowered by 
all this splendour, and = to get among stupid ctab 
people who talk English, and say a thing, not because they can 
say it well, but because they want to say it. 

The most curious part of the book is, that Mrs. Gore does put 
& certain value on simplicity, and, indeed, seems to write for the 
express object of showing the triumphs to which simple-hearted 
people may attain. The heroine learns a lesson in her life ; and 
the lesson appears to be, that if a lady, however humbly born, is 
meek, and modest, and well-bred, she may, perhaps, actually be- 
come acquainted with the very — people. This is the reward 
of virtue and good conduct. Unassuming merit is contrasted 
with pushing vulgarity. Nannie goes to Rome. Sheis in grief, 
and sees and knowsno one. A Manchester schoolfellow, married 
to the tuft-hunting son of a cotton-spinner, recognises her, but is 
prevented by her husband from renewing her acquaintance with 
a nobody. A broken-down baronet, who has made love to herin 
Yorkshire, will have nothing to say to her at Rome. A party-givin 
English lady, to whom she has an introduction, does not think 
her worth inviting. But the good time is-coming. Virtue 


is to have its reward. Her Dutch friends arrive at Rome, and 
Madame Van der Helde’s brother, who is a live prince, comes 
too, on a mission to the Pope. And now those who lately insulted 
and despised the little Cinderella, see her whisked off in an am- 
bassador’s carriage to dine in a quiet way with aprince. She 
has been very good, and borne the slights of the baronet with a 
quiet grace and sweet fortitude; and at length the Providence of 
romance repays her a thousandfold for all her sufferings, and 
sends her a real earl, whom she has the glory of refusing. Simple 
Nannie prefers tom her cousin, who is as simple as herself. 
But his simplicity is not without its recompence. The happy 
pair settle in a gem of a country-seat near the Thames, and there 
the Chancellor comes to see them on Sundays ; and the rich earl, 
who is toc eo a blessing to be finally lost, comes for constant 
counsel and advice, and matches are made up between the sons 
and daughters of peers. To wind up everything, Nannie and 
her husband go to the Lord-Lieutenant’s fate, at the end of the 
third volume—and no one is so much made of and admired as she 
—and every one says that E. H. might be a Cabinet Minister any 
day he chose. Human glory cannot go further, nor human virtue 
be more handsomely wledged. 


NAPLES* 


E know not who Lord B—— may be, but it is much to be 

regretted that he should have published this book anony- 
mously, for the name of the author is an indispensable guarantee 
for the accuracy of his observations in a book which owes the 
whole of its value to the fidelity with which it describes the 
existing political and social condition of a foreign country. But 
eevee ae defect, there is much that is curious and 
interesting in the work before us, though it has no particular 
pretentions to lite skill. It is impossible not to feel con- 
siderable curiosity about the reciprocal effects which the cha- 
racter and the government of the Neapolitans produce upon 
each other; and the quantity of trustworthy information upon 
the subject is by no means proportionate to the very general 
acquaintance which exists pen English peopie with the 
external appearance of the city and its neighbourhood. 

Naples contains no less than 450,000 inhabitants, of whom “ at 
least 40,000 are houseless beggars and idlers.” The whole popu- 
lation is sedulously engaged in idling; and this employment is 
so universal during the summer months, that all other business is 
habitually pm from ten in the morning till five in the 
afternoon. The natives pass the day in the streets, lounging or 
driving in carriages; and even the rest lazzarone will rather 
pay his last halfpenny for a drive than walk half-a-mile on foot. 
They dine at noon on maccaroni, salad, dried fish, and garlic, 
and sleep away the afternoon till the heat is past and the evening 
breeze cools the air. Then come the hours of cafés, eating- 
houses, and theatres, the reign of which continues till morning. 
It is natural enough that the lowest classes should be the most 
characteristic part of such a population. The nobility and the 
pean, pnd are apparently separated from them rather by ex- 
ternal circumstances than by higher aims or more serious pur- 
suits in life. Under the name of ni, according to Lord 
B—, is included all that part of the ulation which lives 
upon its daily, or rather its occasional, hows They are pro- 
bably the laziest population in a. A Neapolitan workman 
takes eight days to do what an English workman would accomplish 
in one. He follows every kind of employment by turns. 
He is guide, boatman, or, fisherman, porter, shoe-black, 
groom, labourer, or domestic servant, just as it happens, 
and so long as he can earn a few halfpence, he is per- 
fectly satisfied; and after spending part of his earnings in 
lemonade or iced water, and in cheese or sugar-plums, he 
lays out the remainder in taking a place for the evening at the 
San Carlino Theatre, which is specially intended for his class. 
There he sees Punchinello and Pantaloon making their jokes 
and exchanging blows, or he joins the crowd which congre- 

tes to see a puppet-show representing all the mysteries of the 

hristian religion by dolls or the shadows of magic-lanterns. 

The general character of the Lazzaroni is what might be ex- 
posted feat such a life. They have all the weaknesses, and 
some of the virtues, of ly, ready-witted children. They 
are altogether destitute of anything like solidity of character. 
They have no principles, and no perseverance. They will lie 
constantly, principally because lying affords greater scope for 
ingenuity than truth; and they are by no means averse to 
the graver crimes of stealing and assassination, for 
neither life nor property seems to them a matter of such. 
importance as it appears to English people. On the other 
hand, they are extremely ingenious and clever, and wonderfully 
light-hearted, and are capable, if their feelings are conciliated 
by kindness and confidence, of very warm faithful attach- 
ment, and of a de, of honesty which shows that their habits 
of stealing resemble rather the tricks of a child than the selfish 
depredations of a pickpocket. They are aaything but a brutal 
population. The Spaniards could never teach them to care for 
a bull-fight or auto da fé. Stories about banditti or religious 
processions amuse them much more. Their great passion is for 
play. They may be seen playing at morra at all hours in the 
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corners of the streets, “ trembling with eager excitement, stretch- 
ing out their fingers with shouts of ‘ Three, four—all!’ as if they 
were mad, or their very existence depended on the result of the 
game.” In order to flatter this passion, and also for the sake 
of the revenue which is derived from it, the Neapolitan 
Government have set on foot a “lotto” or lottery, whic. oes 
on continually—drawings taking place every Satur 2 which 
these poor creatures gamble away every farthing that they can 
raise upon the last piece of furniture in their possession. The 
ceremony takes place in the ancient judgment-hall of the Vicaria, 
the palace of the early Neapolitan kings, which is now used as a 
prison, In the first-floor are confined debtors and ordinary 
criminals, the dungeons being devoted to political offenders. On 
the day of drawing, crowds of lazzaroni, men, women, and 
children, sometimes to the number of 2000 or more, throng the 
hall. Four judges, and two priests in their robes, and a strong 
guard of soldiers, are present. The numbers are drawn by a 
child from the Orphan Asylum, and publicly proclaimed. Sums 
of any amount may be risked in this manner, from a few half- 
pence upwards ; and as the tickets are frequently sold to the poor 
on a week’s credit, part payment being made on the day of pur- 
chase, an immense stimulus is given to dishonesty by the neces- 
sity imposed upon the buyer of obtaining, by some means or 
other, the balance necessary to secure his chance by the Saturday. 
Tnstances came to the knowledge of the author “ of respectably- 
ont persons begging in the street for the means to obtain a 
ticket.” 

The clergy, secular and monastic, form a large part of the 
Neapolitan population. It is said that in Naples itself there 
were no less than 15,000 twenty years The Jesuits are far 
the most powerful Order, and have entire control of the educa- 
tion of the country. They find means to enlist in their ranks all 
young men remarkable for their ability. Lord B—— tells a 
story of a lady who was banished from the country for sending 
her son to be educated in Sardinia. Falling —eeny ill, she 
became very anxious to return to her native country, but was 
only allowed to do so on begs her son back with her, and 
placing him under the Jesuits. It is new to us to learn that 
there has been a great increase of liberalism amongst the other 
Orders of monks. The Dominicans, it is said, are all on the 

pular side, and nearly all the secular clergy, except the bishops. 
Teed B—— has been informed that one half of the political 
prisoners in Naples are priests or common people. With such 
educators, the state of popular education is, as might be expected, 
as low as peneen Not ing can exceed the ignorance of the 
rural population. An Italian gentleman went out to sketch on 
the hills near Capua, taking with him two little boys to carry his 
drawing materials. He walked about some time in search of a 
point of view, and at last chose one. In the mean time he 
was observed by a passer-by, who told the mother of the 
boys that their companion was a sorcerer, who had carried 
them off to be murdered for the purposes of his incan- 
tations, and that he had himself seen him forming his mys- 
terious circles. The whole population of the village poured 
out to revenge the woman’s. wrongs, and it was with great difli- 
culty that the artist and his friend escaped with their lives. A 
similar accident happened to an Englishman who was sketching 
between Salerno and Pestum, When storms broke out at about 
the same hour in three successive days, he was accused of 
being the cause of them, for the peasantry had seen him “ bowing 
his head up and down, as he lifted his evil eyes to the clouds, 
and then bent them on his magic papers whilst he drew the 
lines of enchantment.” He was saved from his assailants with 
considerable difficulty, and received a severe wound above the hip, 
from an axe thrown at him by an old woman. Even the town 
population are grossly superstitious. They believe in the miracle 
of St. Januarius, and similar prodigies, with the most implicit faith, 
and most of their festivals are more or less connected with religious 
observances. The firing of squibs, crackers, and cannon, when 
the image of a saint is carried in procession, is such that “ during 
the festival of Christmas a listener might readily believe that the 
enemy was actually bombarding the city.” There are countless 
monasteries and nunneries supported exclusively by begging. 
One convent contains 200 nuns, of whom ten go about begging 
in rotation. An artist, to whom they paid weekly visits, was in 
the habit of giving them a gran—less than a halfpenny—on each 
occasion, yet they always came. 

The ignorance of the urban population, even of the upper 
classes, is hardly less gross than that of the country people. 
Much and justly as the political corruptions of Naples have 
been denounced, its social condition appears to us more melan- 
choly still. ‘Numbers of the young nobility have not even 
learnt their mother tongue, and are only able to converse 
in the rude and disagreeable dialect of the lazzaroni.” 
lt is said that the clerical instructors often have the vileness 
to undermine the principles of their pupils, in order to prevent 
them from paying attention to politics or morals. Even in ordi- 
nary civil affairs the law courts are full of corruption and mean- 
ness, and the natural ingenuity of the people exercises itself 
in fraudulent litigation. The commonest rights of property 
are not secure. Art is one of the few pursuits to which the 
Neapolitans are attached, yet the King claims, and actually 
exercises, not only a right of pre-emption over all pictures, but a 
right of pre-emption at a price which he fixes himself. Not 
long since, a promising artist had to leave the country because 


he positively refused to sell to the King, for about a third of its 
value, a picture which he had painted. Lord B—— also tells a 
story ofa ruined family of nobles, who had in their possession three 
splendid statues of their ancestors, in a ruinous and hardly dig. 
coverable family chapel. An English nobleman wished to: pur. 
chase them at a price which would have been of the greatest im. 
portance to their owner, but the King would not allow the 
Spenanation to take place, and would not even buy the statues 
mself, 
Lord B—— adds little to the general impression which 
exists in this country on the subject of ho levion y whi 
goes in Naples by the name of peeerment, The history of the 
perfidious wickedness by which the lazzaroni were excited to res 
yolt against the constitution, and against the better classes who 
defended it, and of the monstrous and ironical injustice by which 
those who suffered most cruelly from the émeute of May, 18h, 
were held responsible and punished for the outbreak, is w 
not Mr. Glad. 


known to all Europe. Lord 
oerio, but gives ad, 


stone’s fearful account of the sufferings of 


ditional and frightful evidence of similar proceedings. Such, 
example, is the narrative of Saverio Barbarisi, whose — 
of his case has lately been published at Turin. He was a 

on the 27th of July, 1850, and confined, without any kind of 


legal judgment, for full two years before he was brought to trial, 
The place of his confinement was a cold and fetid dungeon, in 
which, at the age of seventy, he was imprisoned throughout a 
winter of most unusual severity—and_ the winters at Naples 
frequently very severe—in a room which had no fire, and 
not even the protection of glass to the windows. Such isa single 
instance of the kind of treatment which precedes a sentence of 
— twenty-four years of chains and galley slavery, in which 
undreds of the best-born natives of the country wear away 
their miserable existence, fastened to some malefactor by a chain 
six feet long. bea 
The agents of this tyranny are hardly less to be pitied than ils 
victims. The book before us contains a most curious account 0 
the fortunes of one of the young men who are seduced by the 
Neapolitan crimps in Switzerland and Germany to join the regi- 
ments known as the Swiss Guard. Such enlistments are contrary 
to the laws of the Swiss federation, but they are carried on un- 


_derhand to a great extent, and it is solely to the prowess of these 


——_. troops that the King owes the power of retaining his 
position for a single day. The story of the manner in which, 
when out of werk, Lawl b's informant was induced, by lying 
promises, to enlist—of the mean peculation by which he and his 
companions were afterwards driven to desertion, and of the 
nature of their punishment as galley-slaves—throws a singular 
light on the wretched nature of the bargain which a man makes 
when he sells himself to be a tool of tyranny. a 
How long such a system may last it is impossible to say. Tt 
is said that the Swiss troops are so much cheated, and so severel\ 
punished, that they are becoming disaffected—that the native 
troops share in the general discontent—and that even the lazza- 
roni, who have been so often used by the King as instruments for 
the oppression of the richer classes, have began to discover that, 
however easy he may have found it to gratify them by plundér- 
ing their superiors, it is a matter of far more difficulty to con- 
tinue to provide for them after that source of income is cut off. 
To see the end of such a — would be matter of satisfaction 
to every good man; and however little we might consider our- 
selves justified in forcibly overthrowing it, there can be no 
doubt of our right to prevent others from forcibly sustaining it. 


FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM.* 


With the beginning of the month of November, the last 

traces of malaria disappear from the English quarter of 
Rome, and even the Piazza del Popolo can show a clean bill of 
health. By Advent Sunday, the Eternal City has let half her 
lodgings, and life has returned to the Corso and the Vatican. 
Every morning in the first days of December, heavily laden car- 
riages are descending the steep streets of Ronciglione ; and eager 
eyes are ranging for the first time over the vast rolling plain of 
the Campagna, whose low ridges are clearly seen in the sun, 
though its valleys are still filled with the night fog, in the midst of 
which Soracte rises on the left, with the cloud-eovered Apennines 
behind it. Slowly the travellers move onwards, among thickets 
where the broom grows tall and tree-like, passing here and there 
a marsh with sea-birds wheeling over it, then a patch of culti- 
vation, or a flock of sheep. Up one gentle ascent go, and 
down another, over deep water-courses overhung with tangled 
brushwood, through a country which, although certainly by no 
means so deserted as it is often said to be, may be fairly com- 
pared with the more uncultivated parts of Brechan, or with some 
of the wilder districts of Cornw: At last, after many disap- 
pointments, they reach the brow of alow rising ground, whence 
par see, stretching far to right and left, white houses and grey 
walls, and they know that this is Rome. 

One of the first points of interest to which most of these tra- 
vellers will direct their steps is the Colosseum. Many of them 
will return again and again to it—on Friday afternoons, when it 
is the scene of a religious service which contrasts strangely with 


* Flora of the Colosseum i i \ 
‘a of By Richard Deakin, 
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the’ recollections of the Flavian Amphitheatre—on moonlight 
evonings, when it is a favourite place for parties of friends to 
meet—or better still, in the dead of night, when the Alban Mount 
stands up, distinct and blue, across the Campagna, and the hum 
of the modern city does not break the silence which is most 
congenial to the spot. Few, however, among the numerous 
visitors of the Colosseum will direct their attention to the subject 
whieh-is treated in the volume now before us. Forty years ago, 
Sebastiani_ published a work, which he called Flora Colisea, in 
ich he describes 261 ome of plants which grow upon the 
ins. Dr. Deakin has added to this list, and now lays before usa 
detailed account of no less than 420 species, of which 253 belong 
to distinct genera, and 66 to distinct natural orders. 
“Phe Colosseum is built, like so many of the edifices in Rome, 
chiefly of travertine, a rock formed ‘by the gradual deposit of 
my holding lime in solution. There are also, in various parts 
it, large masses of brick-work and of tufa, a rock more porous 
n the travertine, but not unlike it in character. These various 
aterials have crumbled and decayed, and a different sort of soil 
lias been formed on each, The exposure, also, has done much to 
modify the climatic zones, so to speak, of the Colosseum. On 
the lower oe of the north side, it is cold and damp—on the upper 
walls on the south, it is dry and warm. The ground cwenel by 
the'building is about six acres. 
“Y Dr. Deakin. excludes from his catalogue the mosses and lichens. 
We are surprised at this, for their number must be very consi- 
ible. If his object, however, was to attract to the study of 
jotany persons passing the spring in Rome, perhaps he was wise 
‘confine himself to the more conspicuous families. The grasses 
old the most distinguished place in his list. Fifty-six species 
are enumerated ; and next to them come the composite plants, of 
Which forty-seven are mentioned. Next to these is the pea and 
bean tribe, numbering forty-one species. Dr. Deakin’s work, which 
extends to about 240 pages, has a good index, and is drawn 
according to the Natural system; but the Synopsis at the 
Jeginning is so constructed as to show the Linnwan arrangement 
éf the plants enumerated to those students who prefer it. Short 
jopular notices are eer to the strictly scientific accounts 
6f the more remarkable species, and the Italian names of plants 
are generally added to the Latin and English ones. The plates, 
we must add, are very indifferent. 
gdmone the veqsietie inhabitants of the Colosseum we may 
mention the wild vine, Ciambrusco, which hangs its ceful 
aths over so many rocks and ruins in the south of Europe. 
The spindle-tree, which is said to have been named Euonymus 
bh Jinneeus, after Euonyme, the mother of the Furies, on account 
of ithe poisonous properties of its seeds, is also found. The 
procumbent pearlwort (Sagina apetala), which received its generic 
name from its fattening properties, is of course not absent, for it 
ws in abundance on the Campagna, and is very valuable as 
fliording early spring pasturage to the numerous flocks which 
wander over it. The Sisymbrium Irio, which grew up in such 
yast quantities amongst the ruins of London after the great fire, 
ig also a Colosseum plant; and so are the white Candytuft of our 
gardens, and the Savifraga granulata, or white meadow saxi- 
tage, whose specific name is, like that of many of our plants, a 
morial of the medical superstitions of former days, Its roots 
go,much resemble small pebbles that it was thought a sovereign 
remedy for the stone—at least if it was gathered when the moon 
was full, for the white colour of its blossoms showed it to be under 
the influence of that luminary. Here, too, grows the Caper-plant, 
Capparis spinosa, with its long slender pendent branches and 
beautiful flowers, worthy to be sega by Titian, as they 
have been in the Bacchus and Ariadne in the National Gallery, 
The laburnum showers its golden rain over the broken arches, and 
by it grows the tufted vetch, one of the most beautiful and most 
common of our own hedge plants. The fennel, which is so much 
used as a vegetable by the poorer classes in Italy and Sicily, raises 
high its te of yellow lows, but is far over-topped by the 
gigantic Ferula, which is sometimes twice as tall asa man. The 
Paliurus aculeatus, a shrub by tradition supposed to have formed 
the crown of thorns, has found its way into the scene of events so 
closely connected with the early history of Christianity. The 
black ivy grows at the Colosseum, but apparently not its beauti- 
ful golden-berried sister, which may be seen however, on the 
Appian Way. Of course the Enchanter’s Nightshade, the very 
am of ruins, has here found a corner for herself. The 
silvery-leaved wormwood also loves such situations, and is abun- 
dant on the Colosseum, as at the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The 
bright stars of the Calendula, a favourite ornament of the Carnival 
bouquets, are amongst the first heralds of spring to the mouldering 
walls. The red-berried bryony hangs its vine-like leaves over the 
grey stone, and another plant of the gourd tribe keeps it company— 
e Squirting Cucumber, so named from the contrivance by 
which it disperses its seeds. The ivy-leaved Campanula,a mem- 
ber of our south-western English Flora, is found in the Colos- 
seum, though not so plentifully as at the Fountain of Egeria. 
The madder, so much cultivated for the valuable dye which is 
made from its roots, is a lover of deep sandy soil ; but nevertheless, 
it seems to find nourishment to its taste amongst the rubbish of 
ages. The dwarf-elder, the honeysuckle, and the laurustinus 
are here of course, and many sweet scented labiates—among them 
the rosemary used in Italy in the funerals of the young. Con- 
icuous in the borage family is the showy Cerinthe aspera. 
immense genus Erica is represented by the tree-heath, a tall 


shrub, sometimes six feet high, with large flesh-coloured flowers. 
The narcissus of the poets, and the no less poetical amaranth 
and asphodel, grow beside it, as also does the Star of Bethle- 
hem. e Smilax aspera trails down the precipices of ruin-~ 
tempting by its grace young ladies, wsthetic or botanical, to 
risk their necks, and thus to give a new interest to the 
cemetery by the tomb of Caius Cestius. The me ovata, 
which is thought by many to be the ancestor o our cul- 
tivated wheats, is, perhaps, the most worth observing of the 
grass tribe which has here its home. Several species of the 
genus Lolium appear, but not the Lolium temulentum or darnel— 
mistranslated “‘tares”’ in our New Testament—though this is rates | 
common Italian plant. There are only tree ferns to be fi 
in the Colosseum—all English species. The most beautiful is the 
true maiden-hair, which is found in great quantities at the grotto 
of Egeria, and is no doubt alluded to in Byron’s celebrated lines :— 

The mosses of the fountains still are spri 

cave-guarded wi un' 
086 now no more erasé 
Prison’d in marble ; bubbling from the base 


Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round fern flowers and ivy creep, 
Fantastically tangled. 


It will be seen that many of the plants we have mentioned are 
English ones. In Dr. Deakin’s list there are only about thirty 
genera, excluding the graminea, which are not represented in 
this country, though of course there are many species unknown 
to our shores, It is right to add that, during the last P hag or two, 
extensive repairs have been made in several parts of the building, 
and there is reason to fear that some of the plants enumerated 
disappeared. 

e following remarks are striking in themselves, and afford a 
my example of Dr. Deakin’s manner—with which we have, by the 
ye, one little fault to find, that he encroaches now and then a 
little too much on the province of the chaplain who presides 
over the spiritual concerns of the English community in Rome, 
at the opposite end of the Campus Martius:— 


some means of —aae itself against these conti 
come dried up, an 


enlarged, 
receptacles of nutriment, which are capable of supporting od gon for Atm 4 
even 


ong droughts, to support itself and bring its seed to ae 
t is a circumstance of no ordinary interest to the 
to find located within the limits of one vast ruin, plants of almost ev 
variety of habit, but the grass before us has an additional interest, for it} ° 
the mind back to the thought of those historical events which have revolution- 
1€8 Ww ouris: on same 

bably on the ban 8 of Nero’s fish-pond, before it Sas destined to be ‘the tile of 
Rome’s proudest monument, and now its grandest ruin—and that it has con- 
tinued to flourish there, and pass through its annual courses, irrespective of 
the mighty changes passing around it. 

Provided with this excellent book, and assisted a — by 
a botanical friend, rei one we! lay in the Colosseum foun- 
dation of a respectable knowledge of plants. Indeed, we can 
hardly imagine a pleasanter way of beginning botany. The space 
is limited, and with it the trouble of searching, The number of 
plants is limited, and with it the chance of determining names 
incorrectly, By the end of April, a sufficient number of flowers 
will have been identified to enable the English traveller to take 
an interest in collecting the new ones he meets with as he travels 
north. We recommend any persons who may be inclined to take 
our advice, and to carry Dr. Deakin’s book to Rome, to examine, 
if they pass that way in the spring, the deep ravine below the 
town of Civita Castellana. They will, in all probability, be re- 
warded by several new acquisitions, But even if the study of 
botany is dropped after a few visits to the Colosseum, the attempt 
will not have toon made in vain. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting, apropos of this, Shelley's beautiful description of 
the scenes amidst which he composed the “Prometheus Un 
—the never-to-be-forgotten baths of Caracalla :— 

In one of the buttresses, that an immense and lofty arch 


which “ bri 


thousand nameless plants sown by the wandering .. +» Still further 
winding up one half of the gee ht at tho 
blooming copsewood, you come to a lit wn, the 


wild shrubs; it is overgrown with anemones, w ers, and violets, whose 
stalks pierce the starry moss, and with radiant blue flowers, whose names I 
know not, and which scatter h the air the divinest odour, which, as you 
recline under the shade of the ruin, produce sensations of voluptuous faint- 
ness, like the combinations of sweet music. 

These words are not the words of a botanist, but they are 
those of one whose attention had been called to the charm of 
flowers, and who derived an intense pleasure from contem- 
plating them. Let any n of refinement, however little he 
may be drawn towards the study of plants, whether his tastes 
be purely historical, or artistic, or poetical, make an attempt to 
acquire some botanical eee Colosseum—and he will 
gain many new thoughts about history, many new subjects 


| 
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The phalaris aquatica is a common grass in humid pastures and situations 
occasionally inundated with water, and where, too, in certain seasons, it is : 
often exposed to long-continued dryness; and unless it was provided with . 
ngencies, would often be- | 
its seed. We find, how- , 
| | ever, that Nature has made a most admirable provision against such an acci- 
antique winding staircase, whose sides are open in many places to the preci- 
pice. This youascend, and arrive on the summit of these piles. There grow 
on every side thick entangled wildernesses of myrtle and ig Ape the flower- 
aurustinus, whose white blossoms are just developed, the wild fig, and a 
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for his pencil, many graceful ideas and solemn memories. Inde- 
pendently of any botanical interest, there is ey NS 
unspeakably touching in the way in which nature asserted 
her gentle dominion over the work ofhuman hands. The fierce 
Normans wreaked their rage upon the Colosseum. The Romans, 
heedless of the prophecy which bound up the fate of the city with 
the preservation of the edifice, used it as a stone-quarry. The 
Popes, its natural guardians, were not less cruel— 

Quod non fecere barbari fecere Barberini ; 


but when things were at the worst, the soft winds of spring and 
the rains of the Tyrrhene Sea took it under their protection, and 
crowned it with garlands only inferior to those which human 
valour and virtue avs often won in those once so terrible walls. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Appteyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, Gold Medallist, 

and Hebrew Prizeman, residing in the most desirable part of Brighton, receives 

into his Family Twelve Young Gentlemen, to be Educated for the Universities and 

saw Schools.—For Terms, &c., Address Rev. B, D., Dolman’s Library, Western-road, 
righton. 


hres BANK OF LONDON, Lothbury, and 6, Hen- 

rietta-street, Directors hereby give notice that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Banking-house of the Company, 
in Lothbury, on TUESDAY, the 16th DECEMBER next, at 1 o'clock precisely, to 
Elect a Director in the room of Edward Oxenford, Esq., resigned; and that Herbert 
Taylor, Esq. (of the Firm of David Taylor and Sons, Mar' -lane), who is a duly qualified 
Proprietor, has announced his intention of offering himself as a Candidate for the 


vacant seat. By o1 of the Board, 
Nov. 22, 1856. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. EsrtasvtisuEp 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of more than 
£250,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the steady 
accumulation of the Premiums, and all ae to the Members, The Assurances 
in force are £1,250,000, and the Income upwards of £50,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the list of Bonuses paid 
on the Claims of the past Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of 
the Society to the 3lst December last, will be given on a written or personal applica- 
tion. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society, and the general Public, are respectfully advised that any 
Assurances effected within the present Year, will have the advantage of one Year in 
every Annual Bonus. 


VHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTED 1831, 

Accumutatep Funps—ONE MILLION STERLING, 

Awnyvuat Revenus—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

Exisrive Assurances—FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS, 

At the Division of Surplus, at 1st March, 1856, a Policy for £1000, effected at 1st 
March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s, 10d,, being at the rate of Two and a Quarter 
per cent. per annum on the Sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a 
present payment, or —_— in reduction of the future premiums, 

Profits are divided riennially, and belong wholly to the Assured. 

Policies effected before 1st March next will receive Six Years’ Additions at the 
Division of Surplus in 1862. 

Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of Surplus, and all 
information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or Agencies, 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary, 
Orricr—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Orricz 1n Lonpon—26, POULTRY. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepare for the winter 

cough by obtaining a supply of the above renowned Lozenges, which for fifty 

years have an | for Asthma, Coughs, and incipient Con- 
sumption.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d, and 10s. 6d. each, 

| a A Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and retail by all 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF MAD. POMA, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 
Last Weex.— Grand Cavatina, Mad. Poma—Rossini’s Ballatta—*“ Per non 
istare” (Marie di Rohan) Mad, Poma, New Grand French Quadrille.— Programme 
for Monvay, December 8th, 1856.—Part I. Overture—“ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn 
second time this season), received with great applause on the Mendelssohn Night. 
uadrille—From Verdi's opera “Il Trovatore,” Jullien. Symphony—Adante from 
“Scotch Symphony,” Mendelssohn. Solo—Cornet—“The River and the Star,” 
Angelina, Herr Kenig. Polka—“Minnie,” Jullien (first time of performance), 
Concerto—Violin—Mendelssohn, M. Le. Hon, The French Quadrille, Jullien (twenty- 
seventh time of performance), with Variations for Flute, yo Oboe, Clarinet, 
and Cornet, performed by MM. De Folly, De Yong, Collinet, Lavigne, Sonnenberg, 
and Kenig. Finale—* Partant pour la Syrie,” “ Vive l’Empéreur.” 

Parr Il, Qo-St Operatic Selection from Verdi’s ra LA TRAVIATA. 
Quadrille—“The English,” Jullien; Solos, by MM. Collinet, Sonnenberg, De Folly, 
and Kenig, Valse (Faust), D’Albert. Polka—‘ My Mary Ann,” Jullien 
fifth time of performance), dedicated to Mrs. Barney Williams, 
Servais, M. Demunck, jeune. Galop—“ Etna,” D’Albert, 

To commence at Eight o’clock; an interval of twenty-five minutes between the 


Prices of Admission :—Promenade, 1s.; Upper Boxes, 1s.; Gallery, 1s.; Bal 
2s, 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s, 6d., £1 1s., and upwards, vate Bens te be cooud 
oi phy at the Box-office of the Theatre; at all the principal Libraries 


Sellers; and at Junuren and Co,’s, 214 Regent-street, 


LASSES FOR DRAWING OF ALL KINDS ARE NOW 
Terms, &., may be learnt on application by OLEOD, Re 


HE SOULAGES COLLECTION OF ITALIAN ART will be 
exhibited to the Public on and after MONDAY next, 8th DECEMBER, at 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. Admission FREE on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Satur- 
days, and by payment of SIXPENCE on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, ___ 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 to 10 (for gent 
only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human in H 
Ps Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, ‘ 
$ past 7, by Dr. Sexrow; and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, at a} past 8. Pu, 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogues, containing Lectures as delivered by Dr. Kaun, Gratis, ° 


. III. Vv 
ACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Yoo. I. and 
Ls 


36s., at 21s.; LODGE’S PEERAGE, 1855, 31s. 6d., 
SERMONS, 6s. 6d., at 3s, 6d.; SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE, 2 vols., 28s., at 12s.; 
many other Works, are constantly on sale, at greatly reduced prices, at BUL! 
LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London,—Catalogues forwarded, post 
free, on application. j } 


EW BOOKS.—AT THE UNITED LIBRARIES (CHURTON 
AND BOOTH’S), 307, Regent-street, London, every new work, English, 
or German, is added as soon as published, and in quantities only limited by the 


The pref is given to works of History, yorages, Travels, Biogra 
Poetry, and Popular Sciences ; at the same time the best Novels and lighter 


of the day are not neglected. Terms for Town Subscribers from One to Ten Guin 

and for Country Subscribers from Two Guineas upwards, according to the supply 
uired. A list of new books and any other information sent on application.—307, 

Pogent-street, London, 


ABERNETHY'S MEMOIRS. 

Sast Published, Third Edition, One Vol. with additional interesting Documents, 
price 10s. oo 

EMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. With a View 
Religious Views, 


of his Lectures, &c., and Letters relating to his Marriage, his 
&e, By Groner Macitwaty, F.R.C.S, With Two Portraits, 


London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. i 


ISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE. 
By Txomas Macxyicur, Author of “The Right Hon. Disraeli, M.P.,a 
Literary and Political Biography ;” and “‘ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; a 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen, and Viscount Palmerston.” 
London: Caapmayn and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c.—J. MASTERS 
prepared a CATALOGUE OF WORKS, with a Classified Index and Price Lis§; 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of Books, suitable for Prizes and Present Books. 
following are the principal heads of Contents:—Theological:—Commentaries on the 
Gospels, for Presents to the Clergy—Companions to the Altar—Devotional 
and Meditation.—Works on Church Architecture and Ornaments.—Poetry and Hymns, 
Christmas Carols, Hymn Tunes, Serv’ &c.—Histories of Countries—C 
Histories—Biographies—Historical Tales—Juvenile Reward Books, &., and Books 
best bindings, calf and morocco. 
The above Catalogue will be forwarded on application, Every attention paid to 
foreign orders, by post or packages, 
The Clergy, Schools, and others, are supplied with Parochial, Educational, Reward 
Books, &c., upon liberal terms, 
London: 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 


The Third Edition, in 8vo, price Two Guineas, 
WILT’S ENCYCLOPASDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, Histo- 
rical, Theoretical, and Practical: Illustrated with more than 1000 Engravings 
on Wood, by R. Bransroy, from Drawings by J.S.Gwitt. With a Supplement on 
Gothic Architecture. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gregy, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
Lately published, in one vol, 8vo, = 50s. cloth, or 55s, strongly half-bound 
russia, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘Cuntocn, &c, New Edition, 


*,* This Edition contains full Abstracts of the late Statutes in regard a ye ote 

the Conveyance of Passengers, Limited Liability, &c., with a great variety of additi 

information. — A Surr.ement to the Edition published in 1854 may also be had, 
rice 4s, 6d. 

London: Lonemway, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND OF 
THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Just published. 
N THE TERTIARY FLUVIO-MARINE FORMATION OF 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Professor E. Fores, F,R.S, With coloured 
Geological Map, Woodcuts, &c, Royal 8vo, 5s, 


MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
including Products, Exports, and Imports for the Year 1855, By Rosert Hun, 
F.RS, Royal 8vo, ls. 

Published by Messrs. Lonaman and Co., for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FARR’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND, EXTENDED TO THE TREATY OF PARIS, 1856, 
In One Volume, 12mo, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
CHOOL AND FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Nineteenth Year of the Reign of n Victoria: Con- 
taining a Narrative of Civil and Military tions ; and exhibiting a View of the 
Religion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and 
&e., of the different Periods of English History, By Epwarp Farr, F.S.A, An 
entirely New Edition, printed from a new type, corrected and inpvoved theoughott. 


*,* Mr. Farr’s “School History of land” has received the approval of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Privy C , and is placed on the List of School-Books 
recommended by them. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


In One Volume, 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 60s. cloth; or £3 5s, half-bound in russia 
with flexible back. 


RANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and ART, Third Edition, corrected; with a Supplement, containing many 


Additions, with the chief Scientific Terms, Processes, and Improvements that have 
come into general use since the publication of the Second Edition—The Supplement 
may be separately, price 3s. 6d. 


“Professor Brande’s valuable ‘ Dictionary’ has reached a third Edition; and is 
rendered still more valuable by a supplement, which extends the original 1343 Lande] 
to nearly a hundred more, in which some of the t discoveries are very fully t 
of. We may cite, for instance, the accounts given of the screw propelling power and 
the tubular bridges.” —Ezaminer. 


London; Loneway, Brown, Lonamans, and 
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NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.GS., F.G.S. 
te \Geogrepher to the Queen, Author of the “Physical Atlas.” &c. 


of and an amount of information 
attempted in Educational Works, The Maps have been constructed with 
lew to the purposes of sound instruction, and are not copied from any exist- 
; hence they will be found free from the common faults of overcrowding and 
1 *with which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By means of a 
yore of production, the Maps combine the accuracy and neatness of the highest 

with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of which is to 
peak a clearness, correctness, and elegance unapproached by former methods, 


pHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY iliustesting, i in a Series of Original 
~~ a lementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
ry. Twen: 


ALASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ‘comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
ital Authors; accompanied b lete Index of Places, in which the Ad | 
of the Syllables are BY by Harvey, M.A, Oxon, 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; 
= present Political Divisions. Twenty-two Maps. 


STRONOMY. Edited by ‘R. Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
With Notes and Descriptive r-press to each Plate, embodying all’ recent 
veries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. 


The above are all oc in size. Price of.each Atlas :—In Octavo (for School use), 
strongly half-bound, 12s, 6d. In a Portfolio, each Map separate, and mounted on 
6s. 6d. In Quarto, half- d morocco, £1 1s, Separate Maps mounted on 


v. 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. Twenty Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, price 7s, 6d. half-bound, 


als WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
This day, Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d. : 
Devas ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By a Fellow of 


London: Jonn W. West Strand. 


EAVES FROM THE OTE. BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. J. Broperir, F.R.S, Originally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
a Third Edition, with Portrait, 6s, 
7 IFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn. Now first 
published, and edited by Samvzx, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


E WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of Life. By 
Mary C. Hume, Author of “The Bridesmaid,” “Count Stephen,” and other 


London: Jonn W. TAREE and Son, West Strand. 


‘0, 158, 
HE MEDITERRAN EAN: Qs Memoir, Physical, Historical, 
and Nautical, By Rear-Admiral W, H. Sayru, D.C.L., Foreign Secretary o 
the Royal Society. 
London: Jonnw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Fo urth Edition, 12s. 
A RUNDINES Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori, Collegit atque edidit Hzwnicus Drury, M.A. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 
Cambridge : and Co. 


eit. 


NCIENT AND MODERN. FISH TATTLE. By the Rey. 
C. Davi BapHam, uD. of the Royal College of Physicians, Author 
of “ The Esculent Funguses of Engla Reprinted, with Additions, from “ Fraser’s 


London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 
ATE COVENTRY. An Autobiography. By G. J. Wuyte 
Magazine.” 


VILLE, Originally published in “ Fraser’s 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. 2 vols. 18s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 2vols. 15s, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavut and Potystanx. With appropriate Biographical Notiees, 
The DECEMBER Number contains: —PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S, 
. Already published :— 
1, containing OWEN, F.RS., 
‘ht Hon. T. B. ‘MACAULAY. 
T STEPHENSON, M.P., &e, 
ROEBU CK, Esq., M S., &e 
Cc. C. BRODIE, Bart, V.P.BS., &e, 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq,, Q.C., MP 
Mawes PotyBLANK, 55, Gracechurch- street ; Davin 86, Fleet-street ; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


On 1st of December was published, price 1s,, No, XLVIII. N.S. (0. 8, No. CKXXII.) 
H E BCC LE STA 


tle to the E jians—The Priest in his Inner Life—Western 
of. ih Church—Ivors, and other Tales—Reviews and Notices.— 
Title and Index to Vol. XVIII. 


On 1st of December was published, price 2s., No. CXVII. (LXXXI. New Series.) 


T HE ae co Oe 
Published under the Superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society 
Contsnts:—Ornamental Leadwork (with an Engraving)—The site ‘the Holy 
Sepulchre and the “Christian Remembrancer’—Trondhjem Cathedral—Competition 
for a New Church at Bern—Ap ay of —— by the Ancients—On Eclecticism 
—Recent London Churches—Worcester Cathedral—Dolamore and Bullock’s Photo- 
hic Illustrations—Hallam’s Monumental and Middlesex 
Society—Reports of Societies—New Churches, Churc' and 
Notices and Answers to Correspondents—Title and Inder to Vol. XVIL 


ssssss 


London: J, Masrzrs, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN oo G65, late Envoy to Persia, and of Bombay; 
Journals, Joun Author of 


Meteafe “The History of the War in Afghanistan,” de. 
Ovo, with Portrait, prioe'90a 


IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. Sperr. 
Illustrations by 


mare 8vo, 
Scuazy, price 15s., elegantly bound in gilt edges. 


} Le AND SERMONS OF DR. JOHN TAULER, of f of Strasb 


(1340). Translated by Miss Susanna WInxworts, 
some account of the “ Friends of God.” ty the 


KE BRANDE: the Fireside History of a Quiet Life. By 
Hous Author of “ Thorney Hall,” “Gilbert Massenger,” &c. 


presaance TEMPLAR: a Tale. In 1 vol. Post 8vo 


[Now ready. 
ETRY FROM LIFE. B ‘G. M.K. Feap. 8yo, cl ele- 
Lor: AND OTHER POEMS. By Devon Harris. Feap. 
8vo, price 4s. 


Author of “The Day of a Baby Boy.” Square 16mo, price 3s, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Now ready, a Second Edition, revised. 
CASTLE. By Geratp Massry. Feap. 8yo, 


Davip Boavz, Fleet-street, London. 
Nearly ready, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


HO’S WHO IN 1857; bei Pee , Knightage, Baronet- 
tes Brothers, Cornhill. 
Now ready, price 10s, 
RADUATI CANTABRIGIENGES: sive Catalogus exhibens 
eorum Anno Academico Admissionum MDCCLX usque ad 
jam Diem Octobris, gradu ornavit Academia Cantabri- 


cademiw Regist 
apud et Soc., Cantabrigie; 


ELL et Datpy, 
x ust published, price 2s. 6d. 


A LETTER to the Rev. the VICE-CHANCELLOR of the 
. UNIVERSITY of pe ge present state of ogy in the Univer- 
sities and the Church of England, and on the causes of existing Scepticism and 
Infidelity, By 

Oxford: H. Hawmans, High-street; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, cloth limp, 1s. post free, 


IEFICULTIES and DISCOURAGEMENT which attend the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 


This remarkable and clever Letter was first published in 1715, and passed through 


are, published in 
Cloth, 1s, 64, post free. 
rus RESURRECTION TOF THE SAME BODY not an Article 


Row THE FIRE: Six St Stories for the Ry. By the 


of John Locke, Henry 
M Bisho oy wi mn, Whately, Bishop 
Watson, Thomas Burnet, LL-D., Dr. Kitto, &e. , 


Wars, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London. 


Just published, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s, 
To RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A big By 
Joun Lornror Morttry. 
« work of historical value, the result of 


Leader. 
Motle = volumes will well repay perusal” '—Saturday Review. 


“This is ly a great work,” 
London: Jonnw Carman, William-street, Strand; 


CHaprman and Piccadilly. 


WORKS BY REV. J. J. BLUNT, 
LATE MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Bus HISTORY OF THE CHURCH DURING THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


LUNT’S UN DESIGNED COINCIDENCES i ae the ve WRITINGS 
of the OLD and TESTAMENTS an Argument of their VERACITY. 
ourth Edition, 8vo, 


Bites HULSEAN LECTUR RES: Principles for the Proper 
Understanding of the Mosaic bog stated and 
ital argument for the Truth of the Resurrection of Our ovo 6s. 6d. 


Iv. 
LUNT'S DUTIES O OF THE ee PRIEST. A Course of 
the Students, Post 8vo, 


Also, nearly ready, 
PLAIN SERMONS, preached to a Country 


pool MUBRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BEASONS. Ilustrated by the Etching Club. 
oodcuts, Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 36s, 


OLDSMITH’S POEMS. Tilustrated by the Etching Club. 
Woodeuts. Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 36s, 


3. 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. Woodcuts. Complete 
in one volume, 21s,; in 6 pocket vols., 30s, 


IKIN’S SELECT BRITISH POETS—BEN JONSON TO 
BEATTIE, 8vo, 18s, 


‘R. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, Illustrated 
by G. Scuany, Cloth, 21s,; morocco, 42s, 
An Edition, with “Ivry” and “The Armada,” 4s. 6d.; mo- 


rocco, 10s, 6d, 


Me, 2 IRISH MELODIES, Illustrated with 13 fine Plates. 


Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 3 
n Edition, with 161 Steel Plates, by D. Macrise, R.A. Cloth, 
31s, 6d.; morocea, 52s, 6d, 


LALLA ROOK, Illustrated by CoRBOULD, 


Mezapows, and Steruanorr, 15s.; morocco, 23s. 


MORE: S POETICAL WORKS, Complete in one volume. 
Portrait and Vignette. Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 42s, 


Another Edition, in Crown 8vo, from ruby type, with Portrait. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d.; morocco, 21s, 


L.* L.’8 POETICAL WORKS, i in 2 vols., with 2 Vignettes 
e by Cloth, 10s.; 


AMES MONTGOMERY’S PORTICAL WORKS, complete in 


one volume, Cloth, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 21s, 
An Edition, in 4 pocket vols., price 14s. 


11. 
NOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one volume. 


Cloth, 21s.; morocco, 


An Edition, in 10 pocket vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Queer 8 DOCTOR, complcte in one volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette, Square crown 8vo, eg 


RS. JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE BOOK of THOUGHTS, 
MEMORIES, and FANCIES, omnia ts, Crown 8yo, 188, 


R. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, complete in one volume. Cloth, 
ens 3 calf, 30s, 3 Pocket vols, 2ls,; in 3 vols, 8vo, 36s,; and in 2 vols. 
crown, 53, 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON'S LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL, 2 vols, square crown, 31s, 6d, 


HARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD. 
8 vols, post Svo, 31s, 6d, 


17, 
ETTERS to MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. Fourth Edition. 


Feap, 8vo, 6s, 


HE REV. J. H. GURNEY’ 8 SKETCHES 
OF 8T. Louis and HENRI Iv, 


ILLIAM HOWITT’ s BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK. With 40 
oodeuts, Feap, 8vo, 6s 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Above 12,000 
Memoirs, Brought down in a er to the Present Time, Fcap, 8vo, 10s, 


‘IRACLES of OUR LORD. "‘Muminsted, &c. in the st; style of 
the Renaissance by H. N, Humenenrys; in massive carved covers, ice 21s, 


LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, AND ROBERTS. 


IBLIOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER. This interesting 
Collection, consisting of History, Travels, Novels, and Books for youth of the 
orin elegant bindings for Christmas 


most unexceptional character, may be had stitch: 
resents, at W. Jerr’s, F Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade, and 85, King’s-road, 
3righton, Catalogues, one stamp. 


IVRES D’ETRENNES POUR L'ANNEE 1857, 
& Londres, chez les Principaux Libraires; & Paris, chez MM. L, Hacnerrs et 
CoMPAGNIE, Editeurs, Rue Pierr , 14, 


PREMIERE SERIE, Format in-16, 
VOLUMES POUR LES ENFANTS, illustrés, 


Doxs, Forxst, Fourqurex, Reliure toile 
DEUXIEME SERIE. Format in-18 jésus, 


OUVRAGES DIVERS. Histoire, re, Littérature, Voyages. Re- 
liure dos en chagrin, plats en toile, tranches 


TROISIEME Format in-8°, 
UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE ET DE 


DICTIONNATRE ‘UNIVERSEL DES SCIENCES, DES LET. 
TRES, DES ARTS, Par M, Bournier. Reliure en percaline gaufrée, en veau ou 


en chagrin, 
QUATRIEME SERIE, Format in-4°, 


‘ J OUENAL POUR TO TOUS, premiére année; un beau volume, 

ustre de ettes, dessinées par Do: Pau IPPOTEA 

Reliure mosaique, jaspées, Doss, 
Le Catal détaillé 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


d kere CHRISTMAS TREE, and other Tales. Adapted 
from the German. By Fanny Kemsie. 4s. 6d. 


THE MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER. By A. My 
Goopnricn, Author of “Gwen.” Two Vols. 9s. 


GWEN ; OR, THE COUSINS. Two Vols. 9s. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “The Heir 
of Redelyffe.” Two Vols, 10s. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 6s. oy 
HEARTSEASE. By the same Author. 6s. 

DE CRESSY By the Author of “Dorothy.” 4s. 6d... 
DOROTHY. 4s. 6d. 


COMPENSATION. A Story of Real Life Thirty Years 
Ago. Two Vols. 9s. 


HYPATIA. By the Rev. C. Kinastey. 6s. 
DAYS AND HOURS. By Frepericx Tennyson, 6s., 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. In Two Parts, 12s. 
TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. By 


Aq@yes STRICKLAND. 5s. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. By the Author of “Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by J. B. 3s. 6d. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
Author. With Illustrations by J. B. 6s. 


CONVERSATIONS OF A FATHER WITH HIS 
CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By Bishép) 
STANLEY. 3s, 6d. 


By the samél 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. By Mary Roberts. 


2s. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS. By Mary Roperts. 2s. 6d. } 
THE CRUSADERS. By T. Kuieutiey. 7s. 


THE YOUTH AND WOMANHOOD OF HELEN 
TYRREL. By the Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” 6s. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY ; or, the Lesson of Life. 8s. 6d. | 


COMPTON MERIVALE. Bythesame Author. 83. 6d. 
THE CARDINAL VIRTUES; or, Morals and Manners 


Connected. By HareieTte CAMPBELL. Two Vols. 7s. 


THE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAR. By Sir F. 


PALGRAVE. 3s, 


MODERN PAINTING AT NAPLES. By Lord 
Napier. 4s. 6d. 


VELAZQUEZ AND HIS WORKS. By W. Srinuive, 
M.P. 5s. 

CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. By 
W. M.P. 8s. 

HELLAS, by Jacons, translated by J. Oxenrorp. 4s. 6d. 

BECKER’S GALLUS. 12s. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES. 10s. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By the Dean or 
WESTMINSTER. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. By the same 
Author. 4s. 

ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By the same 
Author. 3s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the Arcunisnor 


or DusBLin. 3s. 
KING RENES DAUGHTER. Translated from Hein- 
rich Hertz: By TozoporE Martin. 2s. 6d. 


CORREGGIO. Translated from Oehlenschliger. By 
Martin. 3s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND 80N, WEST STRAND. 
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SCHOOL PRIZES CHRISTMAS 

EORGE ROUTLEDGE co. beg res etfully to draw 
attention to their LIST of Scat. which may be obtained in rent bindings, 
Illustrated by the first Artists. A Complete List may be obtained gratis, on 
application ; or sent free by post on receipt of one stamp. 


London : Gzores Rovtiepesr and Co,, 2, Farringdon-street. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In One Vol., price 21s. cloth, elegantly bound. 
HAKSPERE: A Biography by Cuantes 


“This work is reprinted on tinted paper, and the engravings illustrate every place 
c interest connected with the immortal bard; hee are upwards of 200 in number, 
drawings Harvey; the fac-similes and autographs by F, W, Fars- 

pny better present k could hardly be selected.” 


London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
Contains 34 pieces not in other Illustrated Editions. 
21s, cloth, gilt edges, 


ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS (containing 34 pieces 
not in the other Illustrated Editions, superbly Illustrated by Jonny hea, 
and enriched with a Portrait, the only one Mr. ongfellow ever sat for. 


London: Rovurieper and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
Price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected 
and Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wixtaort, with 100 Illustrations by the most 


“Is altogether a wonder and delight.”—Atheneum, 
London: Gzorer and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
By H W. LonGFELLow. With numerous 
Illustrations by Joun Giigert. Printed in the best style on superfine paper. 


“ Artis’ wer, printer, and paper- lar oe have nobly done their in rende: 
justice to the he Poet of the New World-"-O erver, J 


London: Gzorer and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
RABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Illustrated by 
W. Harvey. A new and carefully revised Edition. 


“This is the most popular fiction that has ever delighted the young and old of every 
country.” 


London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street, 


Price 8s, 6d., cloth fn, 
VERY BOY’S BOOK: a complete incyclopedia of § ports and 
Amusements, intended to afford recreation, and ion to 
— leisure hours, with upwards of 600 Illustrations by Hanvsy and Harr 


London: Grores Rovriepes and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


Price 6s. cloth gilt. 
(COUNTESS) FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
J. R. Puancug, and Illustrated by Joun Gitpert (a New Edition), 

“For the first time, thanks to M. Planché, we children of every growth have the 
of the ‘Countess D’Anois (whom we are now ordered to call D’Aulnoy) 
set fairly before us.”—Cuaries Dickens. 

London : and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


Price 6s., cloth gilt, 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. A new 
and cheaper Edition, with many additions, containing nearly 500 Illustrations, 
original designs by W. Harvey. 
“Is a book that both parents and children may look over with pleasure and 
edification.” 
London: Grores and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


Price 6s., cloth gilt. 
pe QUIXOTE. Translated by Jarvis, and Illustrated by 


Joun GILBERT, 

“No reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for ‘Don Quixote’—it is a book 
in which the young and old in every clime have, age after age, taken delight,”— 
Heney 

London: Grorcr Rovutiepas and Co., 2, Farringdon-street, 


In One Volume, price 5s., 8vo, cloth lettered, 
S POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


CONTENTS :— 
Mississippi Schemes, The Crusades, 
South Sea Bubble, Witch Mania. 
Tulipomania. Siow Poisoners. 
The Alchymists, Haunted Houses. 
Modern Prophesiers, Duels and Ordeals, 
Fortune Telling. Relies, &c. &c. 


A New Edition, in One Volume, with 120 Illustrations, 
London : Grorcz and Co., 2, Farringdon-street, 
A NEW WORK BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
In One Volume, price 5s. cloth gilt. 


TY SPENDTHRIFT. By W. Harrison ArnswortH. With 
Illustrations by 
London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


In one volume, price 3s, 6d. cloth gilt. 


HE HOUSEHOLD MANAGER. Being a practical Treatise 
upon the various duties in large and small Establishments, from the Drawing- 
to the Kitchen, By Prasce, Maitre d’ Hotel. 
London: Grorex Rovrtepas and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


A NEW WORK BY THE REV. JAMES WHITE, 
In one volume, 1s, 6d. cloth boards; or 2s, cloth gilt. 
De as Wien OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By the 


Rev. James 
Also, uniform in price, by the same Author. 


LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Twelfth 
London: Gnorer and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES, 


Price 1s, boards. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By F. Gensrarcken. 
Lately Published. 
MARGUERITE DE VALOIS (2s.). A. Dumas. 
OUR MISCELLANY (is.). Yates and Broven. 
ENGLISH TRAITS (1s.). R. W. Emerson. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER (2s.). A. Dumas. 


WILD SPORTS IN THE FAR WEST (is. 6d.). GensTAECKER. 
Complete lists of 300 volumes gratis, on application, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
Dee, 1, 1856, 


NEW WORKS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 


ne FROM ~ QUARTERS; or, Realities of the 


War in an OFFICER OF THE Starr, Portrait of Lozp Raguan 
and Plans, 2 vols, “Kaee, = 


Le bars OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Continued from 
the Election of G the Great to the Concordat of Worms (4.p, 590—1122), 
J, C, Ropertsoy, 8v0, 


LAIN SERMONS PREACHED TOA COUNTRY CONGRE- 
GATION, By the late Rev. J. J, Buvxt, B.D, Post 8v 


ISTORY OF THE SCOTCH POOR LAW; in Connexion with 
the Condition of the People. By Sir Gzoraz Nicuo.ts, K.C.B, 8vo, 


ISTORY OF THE IRISH POOR LAW, in Connexion with 
the Condition of the People, By Sir Gzore@x Nicuouts, K.C.B, 8vo, 


OTICES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

J. A. Crows and G, B, CavatcasEtxx, Woodcuts, Post8vo, (Uniform wi 
Kugler’s Handbooks.) 


HALL AND WILL: or, Two +. ters on Fu uxiliary 
Verbs, By Sir Epmunp tus. F 


VIIt, 


EDUCATION OF AGHABACTER, with Hints on Moval 
Training. By Mrs, Exits, Aut of England.” 


OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. By Davin 


Barrister 


HILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST: 
or the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculeated by the aid of the toys 
and sports of Youth, Eighth edition, — Wood oodeuts, Post 8vo, 


i SECT ARCHITECTURE AND MISCELLANIES. By James 
Rayyiz, A.M, New edition, Post 8vo, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, with the the Tiateny of Litera- 
ure and Art. Daan Lippeiy, With Post 8vo, (Uniform 
Dr Wx. Smiru’s School History of 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 
xur, 


IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER; chiefly derived from his Journals, Familiar Letters, &c, By Sir 
Portraits. Vols, land 2, Post 8vo, 


XIV, 


HE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being the “ Decline +" Fell” 
abri the Researches of recent Commentators, 
LL.D. With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 


xv. 

HE STUDENT’S HUME; being the “ History of England’”’ 
ate, continued to the present time, incorporating the Researches of recent 

Historians. With Woodcuts, Post 8vo. (Uniform with “The Student's Gibbon.”) 


EMOIRS. By Sir Roperr Second and Concludin 
volume, Contents:—I. Formation of the New Government, 1834-5; II. Re 
of the Corn Laws, 1845-6, Edited by Eart Stanmore and The Right Hon, Epwarp 
Post 8vo. 
IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 
By Lorp New and Revised Edition, Vol. I, Crown 8vo, (To be 
Completed in 10 Monthly Volumes.) 


ESSAYS: “contributed the Quarterly 
Review.” By Sir Francis Heap, 2 vols. Post 


| ISTORIC PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. Being a New Edition 
of the “Synopsis of the Peerage.” By Sir Harris Nicouas. sed, Co 


and Continued to the Present Time, By Wriu1am Courtuors, Somerset Herald, 8vo, 


LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. A x ew Edition, adapted 
he present state of the law, By R. Barrister-at-La 


QO* SOME DISPUTED QUESTIONS OF ANCIENT GEO- 


By Cou, 


THE STATES CANADA, METICO, 
RO. 
A, K. 1 with Pan t. Folio, 


EYLON: PAST AND PRESENT. By Sir Gzoree Barrow, 
Bart, With a New Map. Post 8vo, 


CAL WORKS. A New Edition, the most 
Bernat set pute, printed in a small but clear t for the 


Travellers, Crown 8vo. (Uniform with Muaray’s Hanppooks. 


London; Gzores Rovrizepas and Co., 2, Farringdon-strect, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Now 
first eres, with nearly 100 new Letters. The whole now first chrono- 
logically arran a copious Index added. on ith Notes, by Perse Cunnina- 
F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price Published The work to be 
completed in eight vols, Published this day, 


ETTERS OF DAMES BOSW VELL, Anthor of of “ The Life of 
Dr. Johnson.” Now first published from the Original MSS, Notes and 
ustrations, 8vo, 14s, wo ‘ust ready. 


ras OLD MONASTERY. A Novel. yoy, the Author of “ Clara; 
or, Slave Life urope.” Adapted by Lady this day, 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Nees FIELDING; the Domestic History of a Gentleman 
who served under t' heir Majesties George ‘ourth and William the Fourth, 
By 2 vols, [Just ready, 


ATURAL RELIGION. By JULES Translated 

y J.W. Cox. Edited, with an ntroduction, b; y the Rev. J. B. Maxspen, 

A.M., Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” “ History of Christian Churches and 
Sects.” Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, [Just ready, 


vir, 
ETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, now first 
published from the inal MSS. Including her Private Correspondence with 
Charles I. By Mrs. G, P. Evsrerr Gren, Author of “Lives of the Princesses of 
England.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, [Published this day, 


VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo volumes, with fine Engravings, 5s. eac h, neatly bound. 
ENTLEY’S PERIODICAL VOLUMES. 


Vols. I., II. and III.—JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
OF SNGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 


Vols. IV., V., VI., VII. and VIII.—THIERS’ HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Also, immediately. 


Vols. IX., X., and XI.—KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

“Mr. Bentley has duiibnaa to issue a new series of beautifully printed and illus- 
trated books with fine engravings. This series has the advan arene f of being portable, 
rendering it convenient for the traveller at the same time that it is fit for the 3 ineny 
and the family circle.”—Morning Chronicle, 

“Mr. Bentley could not have — his series more happily ; it cannot fail of 
meeting with success,”—Daily News 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo Volumes, handsomely printed and bound, with Two Illustra- 
tions, price 3s. 6d. each (except Bulwer’s, 5s. each). 
STANDARD NOVELS 


1. THE PRAIRIE BIRD. By Hon. C. A. Murray. 

2. ELLEN WAREHAM. By Lady Dacre. 

38. EMMA. By Miss Austen. 

4. MARRIAGE. By Miss Ferrier. 

5. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Miss Austen. 
6. ROOKWOOD. By Harrison AInsworta. 

7. SELF-CONTROL. By Mrs. Brunton. 

8. NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Miss Austen. 

9. THE COUNTESS OF NITHISDALE. By Lady Dacre. 
10. INHERITANCE. By Miss Ferrier. 

11. EUGENE ARAM. By Butwer. 

12. PAUL CLIFFORD. By Butwer. 

13. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.. By Burtwer. 

14. MANSFIELD PARK. By Miss Austen. 

15. DESTINY. By Miss Ferrer. 

16. DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Brunton. 

17. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Miss Austen. 

18. THE LEYCESTERS. 

19. THADDEUS OF WARSAW. By Miss J. Porter. 
20 & 21. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Miss J. Porrer. 
22. WOMAN’S LIFE. By Caren. 


“* Woman's Life’ constitutes the most recent addition to ‘Bentley’s Standard Novels,’ 
a series which already comprises many of the best and most works of fiction 
meray for some years back. The paper, typography, and Binding of these volumes, 
oined to their literary excellence, render them worthy to yoo / a permanent place in 
= library. Lo ge 's Life,’ deserves a place amongst the ‘Standard Novels. ed 
orning 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN OppINARY TO Hen 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


PRESENTS OF PERMANENT INTEREST, . 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY:— 
| ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, 


Historical and Romantic. With Portrait, Woodcuts, Coloured Borders, 
and Illuminated Titles. 4to. 42s. 


“A revised edition, more brilliant as it seems to us with colour, and the 
daintiest embellishment, than heretofore. Lockhart’s Spanish has long ranked 
with the most beautiful of all gift-books,”—Ezaminer, 


II. 
ga LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. By 
Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and Illustrations from his chief works, 
Feap. 4to. 21s. 


“The illustrations, drawn with great care, ited in apne new > 

sepia—which gives them the effect of dra ise difficult at times so ome 

_—" ion the pencil of Stothard has been employed to adorn the volume.” 
mes, 


Ir. 

ILMAN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. 

Illustrated by 300 Engravings of Coins, Gems, Statues, &c. from the 
Antique. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“Not a page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some antique 
Mythology, history, art, manners, have all fitting 
It is the ighest praise to say, that the — throughout add to roy A pleasure with 
which Horace is read,”—Classical Museum 


Iv. 
HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. © Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Carnes Eastiake, R.A. With 150 Illustrations 
from the Old Masters. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
learner,”—The Ecclesias 


v. 


he PILGRIMAGE AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Lord ExtesMERE. With Illustrations. Crown 4to. 24s.— 


“ A very elegant book of verse, luxuriously printed. It includes the pleasant and 
spirited poem on the Holy Land, e Pilgrimage.’ ”—Ezaminer, 


vi. 
OOK OF COMMON PRAYER, ILLUSTRATED 
with Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, Wood Engravings, &. 
21s. 
“ A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian manual,”—The Times, 


“ The number, as, vertoty and ets of of ay devices that enrich the pages, far surpass 
anything that has been done in ve printing.” —The Spectator, 


Vil. 


H4 NDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. By James Fer- 
Gussoy. With 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
“ A valuable and welcome addition to our current literature. We needed a manual 

which should give us a succinct account of all the —— £ = world; 

general the profes- 


which should be intelligible to the reader, and yet informing to 
sio! it.” —Times, 


VIII. 


HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By Byroy. 
Illustrated with 30 Vignette Engravings. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 


Ix. 


HE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS. Told in Twelve 
Illustrations. By Orro SpeckTerR. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
ha 


= ARABIAN NIGHTS. Translated with Explana- 
tory Notes, by E. W. Lanz. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. ~ 


Bors FABLES. A New Version, in 
free from the vulgarities of style and indecencies, w 

Translations. By the Rev. Taos. James, M.A. With 100 Woodcuts. Pen 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“The author and the publisher of this new collection of Fables entertain a hope that 
the book, redolent of the wisdom of bo of twenty centuries, and at | freed 
from the ‘platitudes and immoralities of the last two, will now exhibit, in the most 


~—s agen ths founded on the broad base of human nature, and. present — it 
Handbook for all ranks and Pref a Classbook for all 


yal Foundations to the Ragged Sc 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


London: Printed by Taomas Cuoats Savin ‘and James Epwarps, at their Office, 
dos-stree and Published by 


4, the County of Middlesex; 
Jouw Wittiam Parker and Son, 448, Strand, in the same 
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